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College trails 
in percentage 
of full-timers — 


| ° Faculty union calls for 
more full-timers; Hartleb 
says more data is needed 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


ECC employs the lowest percentage 
Ne full-time faculty in the state, ac- 

cording to figures released by the 
Massachusetts Community College Coun- 
cil. 

The state average for full-time faculty is 
about 40 percent, while 27 percent of NECC 
faculty are full-time. The national average 
is 36 percent. 

Philip Mahler, MCCC vice president, said 
while the state community colleges are 
slightly above the national average, it is still 
a major problem. 

“We believe this hurts students,” Mahler 
said. “ Part-time faculty are not paid to hold 


Lawrence 
with food 


® Campus unites to feed 
hungry with canned food 
drive for Lazarus House 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Contributing Editor 


on the agenda for Thanksgiving. The, 
student activities center at the’ 


S tuffing turkeys was not the only thing 


Lawrence campus sponsored a “Stuff the 
Car” canned food drive to benefit Lazarus 
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office hours, they don’t attend curriculum 
meetings, departmental meetings, and they 
are not allowed to grow professionally.” 

Part-timers in most cases are beneficial 
to the students, but the state needs to do its 
best to serve the students, he said. 

NECC employs the highest number of 
faculty in the state, a total of 457, and 124 
of those work full-time. 

Middlesex Community College employs 
the same number of full-time faculty as 
NECC, but has 377 total faculty. 

Also, three colleges which, like Middlesex 
Community College, have larger full-time 
enrollment and employ more full-timers 
than NECC. They are: 

v Springfield Technical Community Col- 
lege, 173 full-time. 

Y Massasoit Community College, 153 
full-time. 

V Holyoke Community College, 127 full- 
time. 

Paul Bevilacqua, vice president of aca- 
demic affairs, said the college has started to 

See COLLEGE, Page 7 


stuffs car 
for needy 


House. 

The idea was brought about by Katherine 
Rodger, dean of the campus at a weekly 
faculty meeting after a similar event was 
held in Andover when a bus was stuffed 
with food by area residents. 

“The energy in the room was unbeliev- 
able,” said Debra Fowler, assistant student 
activities coordinator. She said everyone 
was very excited about the idea, and Fowler 
got started on the project. 

Printing bright green flyers advertising 
the event, Fowler said she handed them out 
to students, faculty and staff as they en- 

See RAISINGi Page 7 


Kendra Cooper photo 
SPRING BREAK: NECC students plant spring bulbs around trees near the 
entrance of the John Dimitry Building at the Lawrence Campus. Enjoying the 
activity are: Zeneida Subiel, Wendy Salazar, Lymary Pagan, Aileen Encarnacion, 
Yulenny Santigua and Bertha Delus Santos. 


AIDS photos: up 
close and personal 


® Pictures tell stories of 
children, men, women 
and their battle with 
HIV/AIDS 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Contributing Editor 


Ihree dozen black and white photo- 
graphs of AIDS victim “Eddie” 
chronicle the progression of his 
healthy-looking life from HIV status through 
his emaciated state with full blown AIDS 
until death. 

Other pictures show smiling babies in 
their mothers arms, toddlers happily play- 
ing, men and women walking dogs or laugh- 
ing with best friends. 

They comprise more than 150 images of 
AIDS victims, their doctors and extended 
families as part ofan exhibit at the Lawrence 


Atrium. 

The photos are the work of artist Loel 
Poor and coordinator Jack Armitage who 
put together the series as a tribute to their 
friend Eddie. 

The AIDS victim wanted to document 
the various stages of his disease to help 
educate communities on the spread of HIV/ 
AIDS to all social and ethnic groups. 

Kelly Sullivan, assistant to the dean of 
the Lawrence campus, said the exhibit is 
touching and draws compassion and un- 
derstanding from adults to children. They 
can document their feelings and responses 
on a comment sheet provided nearby. 

“The comment sheet has been tremen- 
dously positive in the past,” Sullivan said. 
“People tell their own stories of loved ones. 
Some people may come with prejudice, but 
leave with different feelings.” 

Nursery rhymes and heart wrenching 
letters from mothers, relatives and friends 
of loved ones accompany many of the im- 

See AIDS, Page 5 
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@ Slapping the 
presidential wrists 
not in best interest 
of country 


SS. Rep. William 

Delahunt, D - Mass., is 

considering offering 
the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee a compromise solution to 
the impeachment mess. 

The proposal is widely be- 
lieved to call for the House to 
drop the proceedings and in- 
stead censure the president. 

But the course Delahunt pro- 
poses would only further raise 
the level of cynicism among 
voters. 

The constitutional guide- 
lines for the impeachment pro- 
cess are clear — the legal basis 
for censure is ambiguous. 

While the House is desper- 
ate to finda moral high ground, 
avoiding its responsibility to 
see the impeachment hearings 
to a conclusion would only 


Thanks, says CJ 


To the editor: 

The Criminal Justice Club 
would like to express its apprecia- 
tion for the article published in 4 
recent issue of the Observer. “CJ 
club wants to promote firearms 
safety,” described an important 
program for any student inter- 
ested in pursuing a career in law 
enforcement. 

The club has also provided edu- 
cational workshops open to all 
students such as: child abuse man- 
dated reporting, police canine 
demonstrations, fitness for law 
enforcement seminars, and an ex- 
tremely successful speaker series. 
We are also scheduling a rape 
defense course for women. 

CJ Club officers have contin- 
ued to provide critical educational 
opportunities for students since 
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muddy the waters further. 

Republicans are trying to 
avoid bringing the issue to a 
vote, as any chance they had of 
victory evaporated on election 
night. 

Now they are trying to sal- 
vage at least a modicum of 
victory to justify their politi- 
cally motivated pursuit of Bill 
Clinton. 

Democrats are reluctant to 
appear biased in their treat- 
ment of the president, so they 
likewise welcome the opportu- 
nity to slap his wrists. Nothing 
fits a politician better than a 
halo of righteousness. 

The facts of this case have 
not changed in the last two 
months: the committee should 
either drop the hearings or put 
the matter to a vote by the full 
House. 

If there were grounds for 
impeachment in October, there 
still are. If not, the committee 
should say so and move on. 


club president 
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the club’s resurrection in 1996. 
Weare pleased with the Observer's 
interest in reporting such events 
about the club and the Lawrence 


campus in general. 
Patricia McCormick, 
club president 


The following salaries were incor- 
rectly printed in the Nov. 4 issue: 
Ellen Ruhl, $13,540; Elaine Binette, 
$13,540; Jennie-Rebecca Falcetta 
$13,540; Faith Benedetti, $13,540; 
Ann Coughlin, $13,540; Bob 
Hawes, $13,540; Mary Costa, 
$13,540; Margaret Mangiapane, 
$13,201. We regret this error. 
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DONT SEE 


THAT HAPPEN. 


What are the best and 
worst things about NECC? 


Laureen Shahhen, liberal arts 
“Tt’s close to my home. I like the 
diversity. The parking is really 
bad.” 


Dave Gosselin, electronic technician 
“The best for me is the flexibility 
in scheduling my classes. The worst 
is the short five minutes between 
classes.” 


Thi Dau, English 

“Tt’s very quiet; the teachers are 
very good. You can find friends in 
your class. I like everything” 


Johanna Choina photos 


Greg Fallon, general studies 

“The worst thing is keeping awake, 
you know keeping the schedule. 
It’s easier than Harvard — that’s 
good.” 


Mike Harrington, business transfer 
“Good atmosphere is the best 
thing. The worst thing is the equip- 
ment in the free weight gym.” 


dental 


Charlotte Gonzalez, 
assisting 

“I like Jitters, it’s the best thing 
here. I don’t like the security 
guards, they’re always in your 
way.” 
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Debunking myths about the millennium 


@ World is not likely to 
end in year 2000 — or so 
columnist thinks 


ARNING: Folks believing in the 

“millennium bug” or anticipat- 

ing Armageddon are cautioned. 
Reading today’s column while intoxicated 
and/or standing upside down may cause 
mild to severe depression, projectile vomit- 
ing, dizziness and bodily harm (especially if 
you fall on your head). 

As most of you who can read a calendar 
know, less than 400 days are left until the 
end of the world, I mean, the new millen- 
nium. 

The millennium has become one of the 
most anticipated and overly hyped events 
since the last millennium, 1,000 years ago. 

This milestone is rivaled only by the 
release of the riveting Tripp-Lewinsky phone 
tapes, a couple dozen boring Super Bowls, 
and the disappointing finale of “Seinfeld.” 

As was the case 1,000 years ago, it has 
become fashionable for doomsday prognos- 
ticators to predict the millennium will bring 
the end of civilization. 

The main difference, other than it being 
much more expensive to attend a Rolling 
Stones concert today than it..was 1,000 
years ago, is the invention of computers. 

Back then, people were unable to down- 
load pornography at the click of a mouse. 
Scare mongers could not spread their doom- 
and-gloom message so easily because there 
were no Apocalypse chat rooms or web 
sites. BS 

Ifyou wanted to announce the end ofthe 
world, all you had to do was tap the person 
next to you on the shoulder with a big stick 
and say, “The world is going to end at 
sunset today.” He’d probably look at you 
<nd respond, “Good, I hate my job anyway.” 

For those who read this column faith- 
fully, you are in dire need of intensive 
psychotherapy, but you also know that at 
least 10 percent of the time I am a voice of 
reason and truth. 

That is why when I look you straight in 
the eye, wag my index finger in the air, and 
declare in a serious voice, “I did not have sex 
with that woman ...” Whoops. 

I mean, when I stare you straight in the 
eye, and state with conviction, with my 
fingers uncrossed, “The world will, um, 
probably not end on Jan. 1, 2000,” I want 
you to trust me. Because I believe whatever 
it is I just said, I think. 

I don’t believe fundamentalist preach- 
ers and televangelists blathering about Bib- 
lical end times, with Armageddon happen- 
ing around the year 2000. 

Nor do I believe that by sending a check 
with many zeroes attached I will eke out a 
few more days of eternal salvation here on 
earth. 

I can’t accept the theory that because of 
the alignment of the planets, shifts in the 
earth’s polar axis, and advice from the oh — 
so — smarmy Dr. Laura that Mother Nature 
will huff and puff and blow the world to 
smithereens. 

Nor do] place credence in Nostradamus’ 
looney predictions. No offense to any of his 


family members who may be reading, but 
the guy cost me big bucks a couple of years 
ago when he predicted the Patriots would 
win the Super Bowl. 

Nor do | accept (I’m banging my fist on 
the table, as I write this one, ouch) the 
notion that some pesky “millennium bug” 
zapping computers at the stroke of mid- 
night on Jan. 1, 2000 will end civilization as 
we know it. 

I mean, it seems highly unlikely that a 
computer glitch could cause the Apoca- 
lypse. It sounds more like a plot line from 
some sci-fi novel, like “Revenge of the Com- 
puter Geeks.” 

But this “millennium bug,” also known 
as the “Y2K problem” (Y2K stands for the 
year 2000) is receiving serious hype. 

Here’s the deal: The problem is that early 
computers had limited capacity to store 
information. Hence cavemen programmers 
in the 1960s and 1970s came up with an 
ingenious way to save space: They gave the 
computers clocks with years recorded by 
only their last two digits. 

Thus when 1999 turns into 2000, the 
world will end, I mean, those clocks will flip 
back to 1900. Got it? 

There are thousands of software pro- 
grams with millions, possibly billions, of 
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lines of code which need to be rewritten so 
that “00” is recognized as 2000. 

Consulting groups are estimating that 
businesses around the world will spend 
between $300 billion and $600 billion, nearly 
the same amount as Ken Starr spent snoop- 
ing out President Clinton’s sex life, prepar- 
ing their computers for Y2K. 

There are high paid Y2K consultants 
predicting Armageddon brought on by these 
errant date fields. 

Here are a few scenarios which may play 
out if the Y2K problem comes to fruition. 

Persons receiving their first telephone 
bill of the year 2000 will be billed for zillions 
of dollars, regardless of their ten-cent-a- 
minute plan, for phone calls dating back to 
1900. 

The Social Security Administration will 
think centenarians are 1 year olds and will 
cut off their benefits. 

Supermarkets will throw out perfectly 
good food, even cans of Spam, because their 
computerized inventory systems will tell 
them it’s 100 years old. 

Planes will drop from the sky. Automo- 
biles will not start. Elevators will drop 80 
stories. The stock market will crash and all 
our money will turn to cyberdust. 

Worst of all, people must be prepared 


for life without television. Yikes! 

People then may be forced, brace your- 
selves for this one, to read books. Teenag- 
ers, God forbid, may be forced to talk with 
their parents. 

Will the Y2K bug cause these cataclysmic 
events? Probably not. Most likely Y2K will 
cause minor headaches rather than full- 
blown seizures. 

I believe that if we can send 77-year-old 
egomaniacs into orbit, then computer geeks 
will fix the Y2K problem. 

As a matter of fact, if they all put their 
heads together and start working right 
now, and do not take a lunch break, | 
predict this Y2K problem will be rectified by 
11:59 p.m. Dec. 31, 1999. 

In the meantime, I feel it’s extremely 
important not to panic. 

Right now, in the spirit of Y2K, I am 
converting my cellar into a bunker. And 
then I’m withdrawing all my money from 
the bank, running to the grocery store and 
buying as many nonperishable goods, bat- 
teries, and bottled water as I can cram into 
my shopping cart. 

But lam not going to panic. And neither 
should you. Trust me. I think. 

Please send any questions or comments about 
this story to me at: behanms@aol.com 


Now Hiring for 
Part-time Jobs, 
$10.50 to $11.75* 
per hour to start! 


UPS offers excellent permanent part-time employment with 
full-time benefits. Several shifts are available: 
Day Sort: 12:30 — 5:30 p.m. 


Twi Sort: 6:00 — 11:00 p.m. 
Mid Sort: 11:00 — 4:00 a.m. 


Preload: 3:30 -— 8:30 a.m. 


UPS also offers low cost transportation to and from work. 
For more information, please see your UPS recruiter 


from 1 to 4 p.m.at: 


~~ Tuesday & Thursday : 
Department of Employment & — 


Training 


11 Lawrence St., 5th Floor 
Lawrence, MA 


* Includes applied incentive @ 20 hours 


Or call (978) 441-3400 


Monday, Tuesday & Thursday 
Department of Employment & 


Training 


80 Merrimack St., 
Haverhill, MA 


UPS is an equal opportunity employer 
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Holiday season starts much too soon 


@ Some stores decorate 
as early as Halloween 


espite the dark news on television 
D and the front pages of newspapers 

nearly every day, the retail world 
remains as bright as ever. 

Sales are up across the board in the 
nation’s strong economy. As Christmas 
quickly approaches, sales in many stores 
are rising daily. Something else is rising as 
well. 

There appears to be a growing trend 
toward extending the Christmas season to 
well before Halloween. 

How do people feel about an early start 
to, what is for many of us, the year’s most 
sacred time? Is it a moral issue, or just good 


old American capitalism? The issue is open. 

There is no better example of capitalism 
than the mall. The mall is packed with 
customer hungry stores, all vying for the 
right to be the Christmas shoppers’ pri- 
mary destination. 

Jamie Provencal, a Mall Rewards Pro- 
gram employee, said, “I thinkit’s great to be 
in the holiday spirit . .. why not?” 

This appears to be the general senti- 
ment. Most people don’t see it as any kind 
of moral issue, but rather a time to be 
happier. This is more profound than it 
sounds. 

With everything around us that would 
make the world seem darker, there’s a 
hungering for light, warmth, and a general 
brightness. 

This isn’t superficial, but speaks to a rift 
in our culture, a rift that Christmas tempo- 
rarily mends. 

Some don’t feel this way, though. 

“T think it’s horrible,” says Nicole 
Vanslette, an employee of Natural Won- 
ders. “All this Christmas advertising should 
really happen after Thanksgiving. Its way 
too early, especially since all these Christ- 
mas displays were up before Halloween.” 

How does store management feel about 
such an early start to Christmas? Macy’s, at 
the Mall at Rockingham Park, has a display 
one might mistake for the eighth wonder of 
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We’re always looking 
toward tomorrow. 
These displays are 
overwhelming... 
they’re well done, just 
too soon. 


the world — the retail world that is. 

Long, lighted, oversized garlands drape 
from Macy’s ceilings. Wreaths, and mini 
and gigantic Christmas trees are also preva- 
lent. Kevin Blood, a manager at Macy’s 
summed it up for his store, and in all 
likelihood cther large retail stores. 

“Tt takes nearly two months to put every- 
thing up. It’s not really what we want,” he 
said. 

Holly Porzio, manager of Bath & 
Bodyworks, describes her store’s magnifi- 


cent Christmas display, which includes a 
moving Santa sleigh pulled by reindeer, as 
“ .. what my customers are looking for.” 

Bath & Bodyworks, which is now packed 
with beautiful stocking stuffers and other 
Christmas products, certainly makes you 
feel like Christmas is right around the 
corner. 

“This store is all about atmosphere and 
interaction. It gets people in the mood, and 
excited for the holiday,” Holly says. Indeed 
it does — and apparently, few find any fault 
in this. 

“The United States is too rushed. We 
don’t enjoy today enough,” said Elizabeth 
Croteau. “We’re always looking toward to- 
morrow. These displays are overwhelming 
... they’re well done, just too soon.” 

There doesn’t seem to be anyway in 
which we can regulate taste. To some, Christ- 
mas displays before Halloween are prema- 
ture, but to others they bring a welcome 
spirit. There’s even a practical side to all 
this. 

Jonathan Colon, an employee in North 
Andover’s CVS said, “People can buy things 
more cheaply now before ; vices go up.” 

So here we find a medium. Displays are 
up early, so that people can get a head start 
on potentially expensive holiday buying. 
For those who want no part of commercial- 
izing the holiday, join the crowds. 


Professor says objective 
must first be education 


To the editor: 

I believe that fundamental to 
the mission of Northern Essex is a 
commitment to offering the nec- 
essary preparation to any indi- 
vidual choosing to pursue a higher 
education. 

Indeed, this is what makes this 
institution exciting, to enter into 
a conspiracy of sorts against the 
forces that would have an 
underprepared student believe this 
opportunity is not for him or her. 
It’s like cheating the hangman 
when you have helped a student 
become so prepared against such 
odds. 

However, when I read Objec- 
tive Five in the Economic and Work 


Development priority of the 
school’s 5 Planning Priorities: 
1998-2003 which reads, “Work ag- 
gressively to establish Pre-College 
programs at NECC to provide re- 
medial work development services 
to consumers that reflect emerg- 
ing ethnic groups who increas- 
ingly represent the work force.” 
I cannot help reading between 
the lines, “Somebody’s got to 
pickup the garbage.” I believe Ob- 
jective Five runs contrary to what 
Northern Essex is about. 
Paul Bamberger, professor of 
Developmental Studies 


Student wants help now in 
reviving campus radio station 


To the editor: 

As an intern at WXKS FM Kiss 
108, I have learned some things I 
never knew about radio. Like what 
it takes to run a well known radio 
station. 

I sat down with one of my 
supervisors the other day to learn 
some of the things that he does to 
make things work well. 

My supervisor is Dale Dorman, 
well-known to some of the older 
generation. Dale has been with 
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NECC used to 
have a radio 
station 


the station from the beginning. 
He is a DJ on air from 2 to 6 p.m. 

He also is head DJ at the sta- 
tion and makes the schedule, ed- 
its and makes commercials, does 
certain promotions, and watches 
me so I don’t mess up. 

So many things go into work- 
ing at a radio station that there is 
no way to begin to explain the 
complexity of it. 

NECC used to have a radio sta- 
tion. It was part of the student 
activities as a club, but was closed 
down when there were not enough 
people who were taking it seri- 
ously. 

Recently I have thought of start- 
ing it back up again or at least 
trying. I would like to hear from 
anyone who is interested in work- 
ing with it or would like to have it 
started up again. 

Jillian Foisy 


\ TOLD YoU THERES 
A CURE FOR HoN\o- 
SEXUALITY... 


Smoker finds lack of objectivity a real drag 


To the editor: 

As a smoker, I take exception 
to the article in your Nov. 18 issue 
(“Stomping out the butts at NECC”) 
about smoking at NECC. It makes 
me ask certain questions. 

Number one is how can the 
writer of this article say that he 
has conducted a poll, but only 
posed the question to two people? 
Not only was the question posed 
to only two people, but they were 
friends of his as well. 

Was this an impartial poll? 
Were the friends of his smokers, 
or nonsmokers? If they were non- 
smokers, I would not call it an 
impartial poll 

Second, what is up with you 
asking why smokers should be 
allowed to enroll at NECC freely? 
Last time I looked, we lived in 
America, pal, where we are free to 
do almost anything we want, as 
long as it is not illegal. As far as I 
am aware, that goes for the smoker 
as Well as the nonsmoker. 

Another thing is how can you 
say smokers are allowed to enroll 


at NECC because the tobacco com- 
panies endow the NECC brass with 
money and gifts. My application 
didn’t ask if I were a smoker or a 
nonsmokers, so what does that 
have to do with anything? 

And with regard to your ques- 
tion: “If3 million people a year die 
from tobacco use, why am I un- 
able to find a parking spot at 
NEC@?” What are you bitching 
about? The more people who 
“croak” from tobacco use, the 
closer you park. If that is not fast 
enough for you, get a pair of roller 
blades and glide in. 

Another point that I would like 
to make is that smokers do not 
block the doorways of the school 
at all. In case you haven’t noticed, 
that is where most of the desig- 
nated smoking areas are. 

However, there are doorways 
in this school which have no smok- 
ing signs clearly visible for all to 
see. Perhaps, if secondhand smoke 
bothers you so much, you should 
look into using those doors. 

What really ticks me off about 


this article though is the slanted 
side of the issue that was taken by 
your writer and the obvious dis- 
dain this guy has for smokers. 

Also, as a smoker and a self- 
proclaimed outdoorsman, I can 
honestly say I always dispose of 
my smoking material in the proper 
place, and do not want to be asso- 
ciated with the rabble that does 
not. Like you I feel there is no 
reason for littering of any kind. 

I also don’t like the fact that 
just because Iam a smoker I have 
to put up with being called a 
“butthead” or a “goober,” just be- 
cause you don’t agree with the 
schools smoking policy. 

What ever happened to objec- 
tive journalism? I found nothing 
objective in this article at all. I 
found this article to be written 
from only one side, and not fair to 
smokers. 

Ron Kilgore 

Editor’s note : Mark Behan’s article 
was printed on an opinion page and 
was written with tongue firmly in 
cheek. 
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AIDS photos up close and personal 


® continued from page 1 
ages. 

One pictured woman wrote about find- 
ing out she had HIV after trying to give 
blood to the Red Cross. After they informed 
her of her HIV status, the shocked woman 
called her own doctor who confirmed the 
diagnosis after another blood test. 

“I couldn’t believe it,” she wrote. “I had 
one relationship after my husband and I 
split up and here I am, 52 years old with 
AIDS.” 

Avideo of Eddie and a room dedicated to 
AIDS children and other families is also 
part of the exhibit. 

“It's not just about homosexuals, but 
about everyone who has HIV/AIDS and that 
no one deserves to die from this disease,” 
Sullivan said. 

She said the exhibit is used as an educa- 
tional awareness program for colleges, pro- 
fessional and community groups and in 
conjunction with the Lawrence public 
schools for grades six through eight. 

Sullivan said since Lawrence has one of 
the highest HIV rates in the state due to 
high prostitution and drug use, kids know 
about HIV/AIDS. 

“They can relate to it because it is so 
prevalent around them,” Sullivan said. 

In the past, kids were not horrified but 
there were a few tears here and there, she 
said. Counselors and staff members will be 
on hand to assist the children. 

Sullivan said the exhibit and talk ses- 
sions give a different impression of HIV and 
AIDS. 


“People are no longer dying the way they 
used to. HIV is not necessarily an immedi- 
ate death sentence,” she said. 

One survivor, David Green, 34, has been 
HIV positive since 1993. 

Currently living at a Lawrence home for 
HIV positive residents, Green said his pic- 
tures will be part of this year’s exhibit, 
which might be a shock for friends who are 
unaware of his HIV status. 

“Some of my other friends have told me 
not to do this,” Green said. “But I don’t 
worry about it. Kids and teenagers today are 
more broad minded and are smarter than 
past generations.” 

Green said he spent most of his life 
addicted to alcohol and drugs long before 
his HIV diagnosis. He said he grew up in 
Lynn where he and his friends experimented 
with alcohol at the age of 12 and were into 
drugs at 15. 

Green said he is the only gay male of the 
group of seven close school friends. They 
have all since died of their addictions or 
from AIDS. 

“It’s amazing to me that I’m still around,” 
Green said. 

He said he quit high school about three 
weeks before graduation and got a job with 
the phone company in Burlington where he 
worked until his early 20s. But he was laid 
off when AT&T reorganized and he left for 
New York City. 

Green said he worked part-time there 
just enough to support his drug and alcohol 
addiction, but lived on the streets day to 
day, hand to mouth for 10 years and had no 
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contact with his family during this period. 

“I was ashamed of what I had become,” 
he said. 

He suffered three separate psychiatric 
breakdowns which put him into Bellevue 
Hospital, the third time the result of a 
suicide attempt. 

“After the third time I had enough,” 
Green said. “When I woke up, I thought, 
‘Here I am again.’ There’s an expression in 
AA about being sick and tired of being sick 
and tired. I stayed at the hospital for six 
months and three days and cleaned up my 
ache 

He returned to Massachusetts and lived 
in a Topsfield home for HIV-positive _resi- 
dents. There he met Jack Armitage who 
asked him to speak at one of the exhibits. 

After Green helped out with the first 
photo exhibit, he said he left with a heavy 
heart wondering why so many others had 
died of the disease and he didn’t. 

Of the 22 subjects photographed, only 
six are still alive. But now he said he knows 
what he can do about it. 

Green speaks at different schools spread- 
ing the message about the dangers of alco- 
hol, drugs and HIV. 

He does not know if his HIV infection 
was a result of the drug use or unprotected 
sex. He has been on HIV drug therapy for 
two years and feels good. 

When he tells the story of his life, some 
of the kids sit there with their mouths 
open, but he said he hopes it makes them 
think. 

“Te been around the block a few times,” 


he said. “When I hear conversations from 
younger kids about their sexual conquests, 
it scares me.” 

Green said he hopes his story will hit 
home with the kids. 

“If can get through to one of those kids, 
it’s all been worth it,” he said. 

Green said Kelly Sullivan and Kathy 
Rodger encouraged him to enroll at the 
college when they met him during the first 
exhibit at NECC several years ago. He said 
he would like to be an alcohol and drug 
counselor. 

He is presently involved in a work/study 
program tutoring at a Lawrence elemen- 
tary school. 

“For the first time in my life, ’'m doing 
something for myself,” Green said. 

He and others spoke at the exhibit on 
World AIDS Day Dec. 1 followed by a candle- 
light vigil. 

Sullivan said the exhibit drew over 4,000 
people in the past. It is scheduled to run 
until Dec. 12. 


I had one relationship 

after my husband and I 
split up and here I am, 
52 years-old with AIDS. 
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Ogden Energy gives 
$5,000 for smart 
classroom 


$5,000 contribution from Ogden En- 
ergy Group has helped fund a “smart 
classroom” at NECC. 

The Haverhill company has purchased a 
state-of-the-art video projector for the class- 
room which features the latest in technol- 
ogy. 

Professors using the classroom can show 
videos or CD-ROMs, surf the web with their 
students, or deliver their presentations in 
PowerPoint. 

“The days when a professor spent his 
time writing and drawing on the black- 
board are gone,” said Dr. Edward 
DeSchuytner, associate dean of math, sci- 
ence, technology and health professions. 
“The tools teachers now have are phenom- 
enal; they have really improved the learn- 
ing process.” 

As an example, DeSchuytner cites a 
Human Biology course taught by faculty 
member Bernice Richards. Richards has 
transferred her entire course to PowerPoint 
adding interactive illustrations. 

“When the class is studying the heart, 
they can see it up on the screen,” 
DeSchuytner said. “Before this they would 
have had to wait until lab to see what they 
had been learning.” 

In addition to having a console desk with 
computer and VCR, the classroom features 
a special ceiling for acoustics and bright 
lighting. The cost to equip a smart class- 
room is approximately $25,000. 

NECC has two smart classrooms in 
Haverhill — one in the science building and 
one in the Spurk Building. They are the 
most frequently requested classrooms at 
the college, DeSchuytner said. 

A spokesperson from Ogden Energy sees 
their contribution as a good fit. 

“Technology can help students learn 
better, and we are pleased to support North- 
ern Essex in its efforts to incorporate tech- 
nology into the learning and teaching pro- 
cess,” said Vincent Ragucci, community 
relations manager. 


Presidential scholars 
honored at lunch 


ECC celebrated its first class of 15 
Presidential Scholars at a recent lun- 
cheon. 

Announced last spring, the Presidential 
Scholars Program is designed to attract 
motivated high schgol students to NECC 
and reward local high schools which send 
graduates to NECC each fall. 

“We want to encourage outstanding lo- 
cal students to start their college education 
at Northern Essex by providing them with 
a substantial scholarship and enrichment 
opportunities,” said President David Hartleb. 

Students in the program receive a $1,000 
scholarship account and are paired with a 
mentor who is a top administrator at NECC. 

To be eligible, students must have a 
minimum 2.5 grade point average in high 
school, be nominated by their guidance 
counselor, teacher or principal, and plan to 
earn a degree at Northern Essex and trans- 
fer to a four-year state college or university. 

This year’s scholars include: 

Michael Albee of Methuen, Kristin Bell of 
Newburyport, Lillibeth Bonilla of Haverhill, 
Tara Clark of Amesbury, Alison Lambert of 
North Andover, Angel Lopez of Lawrence, 
Cortney Markos of Groveland, Chanthy 
Moeun of Lawrence, Kristen Pellerin of 
Andover, Sophorn Phal of Lawrence, Deven 
Robinson of Haverhill, Derek Shadeed of 
Lawrence, Mark Thompson of Bradford, 
Carley Thornell of Haverhill, and Sara 
Vincent of Methuen. 


@ Program will allow 
more students access to 
college degree 


at NECC in the spring are being urged 
to apply for financial aid, if they have 
not already. 

Because of the state’s Community Col- 
lege Access Grant Program, which was an- 
nounced this past August, NECC’s Cash 
Grant Scholarship allocations increased to 
$900,000 this year. 

During the fall semester $500,000 was 
distributed, but there is still $400,000 avail- 
able for the spring semester, which begins 
Jan. 21, said Nancy Sabin, assistant dean of 
financial aid. 

“This has been a godsend for our stu- 
dents,” she said. “Students from middle 
income families who never qualified for 
financial aid in the past are now finding 
they are eligible.” 

The additional money is available to 
students from Massachusetts taking credit 
courses. 

It is part ofa statewide effort designed to 
increase access to a college degree for all 
Massachusetts residents, regardless of eco- 
nomic status. 

The Community College Access Grant 
Program combines increased state funding 
for financial aid, integration with federal 
grant programs and the HOPE tax credit, 


S tudents planning to take credit courses 


and a significant reduction in tuition and 
fees at the community colleges. 

Under the program guidelines, most stu- 
dents with a family income below $36,000 
will pay nothing to attend the community 
college. 

Those with an income ofless than $80,000 
will pay no more than $500 a year. NECC 
currently costs about $2,000 a year for a 
full-time student. 

Last year 1,616 students applied for fi- 


More money available for spring 


Steve Landwehr photo 
FOR A GOOD CAUSE: The NECC Faculty Association and SIFE, Students in Free 
Enterprise, gather 40 cases of food before Thanksgiving Recess. Helping load the 
last truck are SIFE adviser Ken Robinson, Faculty Association Vice President 
Frank Leary, students Melynda Marchi and Alex Carrasco. 


nancial aid for the fall semester. That num- 
ber rose to 2,527 this fall, a 56 percent 
increase. 

“One single mother in our Registered 
Nursing program was so thrilled that she 
called me several times to thank me,” Sabin 
said. “Many students signed up for addi- 
tional courses when they learned they were 
getting the financial aid.” 

Funds are limited and distributed on a 
first-come first served basis. ” 


Several thefts reported in Haverhil 


® Office broken into, car 
stolen from campus 


Haverhill campus, ranging from 
money to cars, security said. Among 
the incidents were: 
Nov. 19 
Susan Sanders, Top Notch Players ad- 
viser, said two pairs of pantyhose, a pair of 
slippers and a pair of shoes were stolen 
from a locked storage room, 6:30 p.m. 
Nov. 17 
Student Reyna Tejada said her car was 
stolen while it was parked behind the Spurk 
Building, 12:40 p.m. 
Nov. 16 
Employee Nancy Henry said $5 and a 
birthday present for a coworker were stolen 
from her desk drawer in the Bentley Li- 
brary, 3:15 p.m. 
Nov. 13 
Employee Ellen Hanick said a pocket 


S everal thefts were reported on the 


calculator was stolen from the B-Building, 
11:45 a.m. 

Also, employee Priscilla Pope said a CD 
player and a small speaker were stolen 
from her desk drawer. 

Nov. 12 

Student Ben Poore said the stereo and 10 
compact discs were stolen from his 1990 
Volkswagen Jetta while it was parked in 
front of the student center. 

Nov. 9 

Employee Roxanne Cirelli said her wal- 
let was stolen from her office in the student 
center during the afternoon. 

Employee Dan Svenconis said a copy of 
“Titanic” was stolen from his desk drawer. 
He also told security that on Oct. 26 two 
computer speakers were stolen from the 
math lab. 

Oct. 28 

Employee Irene Chalek said a jacket was 
stolen from her office in the Spurk Build- 
ing, 2:30 p.m. 

The following incidents were also taken 
from security reports: 


Nov. 12 ey 
Man injured: During amen’ s basketball 
game against Bunker Hill Community Col- 
lege, a player said he was accidentally 
thumbed in the eye. The trainer told secu- 
rity there was some bleeding in his eye. The 
player was taken by ambulance to Hale 
Hospital, 9:20 p.m. 
Oct. 30 
Car accident: Security said a Honda Ac- 
cord driven by Chiara Chiacchio backed out 
of a parking space and hit a Volvo driven by 
Francis Leary, business professor. There 
was minor damage to the Volvo, 9 a.m. 
Oct. 29 
Student falls: A student who is 8 months 
pregnant said she tripped over a sewer 
cover as she walked to her car and fell on 
her left knee and right hand. She refused 
medical treatment, 12:45 p.m. 
Oct. 20 
Car vandalized: A the driver side door of 
a Nissan Altima was scratched while it was 
parked in the Bentley Library are | lot, 
security said, 1:36 p.m. 


Alliance plans Paris trip for semester break — 


By JENNIFER SCHENA 
Staff Reporter 


u revoir 1998, hello 1999. Wearing a 
Aw: Frank DeSarro, adviser to the 

NECC Gay/Straight Alliance, encour- 
ages everyone attending the meeting to eat, 
eat, eat. 

A table of French breads and cheeses 
welcomed those joining the meeting. 

DeSarro excitedly announced this meet- 
ing had been planned to confirm a dis- 
counted trip to Paris which will welcome 
the New Year 1999. 

He announced the Alliances’ upcoming 
events and then turned the meeting over to 
Corrine Grise, trip organizer. 

Grise, a former NECC professor of 28 
years, started the meeting with introduc- 


tions. Now retired from teaching Grise is 
pursuing a new career. 

She started and runs a company called 
Holy Pilgrimages, Inc. whose purpose is to 
provide pilgrimages for people who may be 
searching for cures to their ailments or 
spiritual comforting. 

On her trips, Grise said she is usually 
accompanied by a priest and chooses only 
to stay where the Blessed Sacrament is. 

“I will not be the tour guide on this trip 
to Paris, but I will share with you my secret 
to getting cheap airfare and make accom- 
modations at a guest house where I have 
acquired a good reputation,” she said 

Grise told everyone to use good judg- 
ment while staying at the guest house 
because her reputation is on the line. 

Only members of the NECC Gay/Straight 


Alliance who reserve their place with a $50 
nonrefundable deposit due before Dec. 4 
may go. 

For roundtrip airline tickets, six night’s 
accommodations including all breakfasts 
and dinners, the cost will be about $550. 

DeSarro will be accompanying the group 
on this trip and plans to help organize tours 
of the city. 

“I was last in Paris 30 years ago as a 
young teacher and for me the beauty and 
the culture of Paris lasts throughout the 
year,” DeSarro said. “And I agree with the 
singer of the song who says ‘I love Paris in 
the summer when it sizzles and I love Fane 
in the winter when it drizzles.’”” 

The next GSA meeting will be held Dec. 
4 at noon in C-109 where the final details of 
the trip will be arranged. 
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@ Continued from page 1 

address this problem by increasing the 
number of full-timers by 17, though Joseph 
T. LeBlanc, local faculty association presi- 
dent, said these positions have in large part 
replaced retirees. 

LeBlanc said he would at least like to see 
NECC reach the 40 percent average within 
the next three years. 

Bevilacqua said he will fill three posi- 
tions in desktop publishing and the com- 
puter area by next semester. The problem 
with hiring full-time people is not having 
enough money, he said. 

Full-time faculty are defined as teaching 
12 credit hours, holding 5 office hours, 
student advising, course preparations and 
college service responsibilities. 

President David Hartleb said he is more 
concerned about the quality of academic 
programs than statistics. He said he wants 
to make sure students are learning, pro- 
grams are strong and students perform 
well after transferring or they are getting 
jobs. 

He said the evidence he has shows NECC 
does well on these issues. 

“The position that Joseph LeBlanc offers 
is to assume that a full-time faculty mem- 
ber is superior to a part-time faculty mem- 
ber — therefore we need more full timers,” 
Hartleb said. “I do not have evidence to 


support that thesis. We do not have student 
complaints. Student satisfaction has been 
taken several times, and there is no differ- 
ence between their views of part-timers and 
full-timers.” 


Exciting News! fi 


However, LeBlanc said a college cannot 
be strong academically with part-time fac- 
ulty in such areas as foreign language, and 
programs like teacher preparation, both 
currently with no full-time professors. 

“This is a college and as such should 
have at least one full-time foreign language 
instructor,” he said. “This area is weak and 
cannot run solely with part-time instruc- 
tors.” 

Many transfer colleges require students 
to take two years of foreign language, he 
said, adding that foreign language courses 
should be required in any good liberal arts 
curriculum. 

“We need to find out who our part- 
timers are and what their needs are,” LeBlanc 
said. “Some teach two or three courses here 
and also teach elsewhere because they need 
the money and are hurting. I know there 
are some hardship cases, but they are prob- 
ably not the majority.” 

He said he knew of one case where an 
instructor had to reduce the course work 
for students because he did not have enough 
time to correct it. 

Both Hartleb and LeBlanc agree part- 
time faculty are dedicated and sometimes 
offer levels of experience and expertise to 
courses which full-time faculty cannot 
match. 

But Hartleb said the number of full-time 
faculty will remain about the same unless 
and until enrollment increases. 

“If there is enrollment growth, then we 
will increase the number of full-time fac- 
ulty,” he said. “I am not ready to draw any 
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conclusions until I have much more infor- 
mation about our part-time faculty.” 

He wants to further research how many 
teach at night, how many of the night part- 
time faculty are full-time faculty in the day, 
and how many have a full-time job else- 
where and teach at NECC. 

Also, while many complain about the 
number of administrators, they are needed 
to run the college, Bevilacqua said. 

“You need someone who is dedicated 12 
months a year. We could use more non- 
instruction help very well to make the 
college run more efficiently,” Bevilacqua 
said. “I feel a greater need to justify hiring 
an administrator than a faculty member.” 

Hartleb said to run NECC, all employees 
need to work as a team with mutual re- 
spect, regardless of their division or unit 
and said it will be needed for NECC to be 
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successful in the future. 

Another concern is the number of part- 
time faculty, who mainly teach continuing 
education courses at night. By law, the state 
does not pay for full-time instructors in 
these classes. 

Although it appears at NECC there are 
more than 300 part-time professors, there 
is some overlap because full-time faculty 
often teach continuing education courses. 

Massachusetts is one of two states in the 
country which does not pay for continuing 
education courses, Mahler said. He said this 
law shows that the state does not put as 
much value on these students. 

“These other states realize you need a 
strong, educated workforce,” he said. “It 
probably won’t change unless the Legisla- 
ture gets the idea on its own. If it comes 
from us, it sounds self-serving.” 


Raising food for the needy 


@ Continued from page 1 

tered the college. For the next week be- 
tween classes, she handed out bags of fresh 
popcorn and a flyer. 

Using a child’s “tyke” mobile placed in a 
corner of the Atrium, volunteers were en- 
couraged to fill the car each day with food 
donations until the real thing, a Mazda 626 
owned by faculty member Jan Jason, coordi- 
nator, health education support center, 
would be brought on campus for the final 
stuffing on Nov. 23. 

Fowler said she received a good response, 
saying “there’s a sense of pride here” of the 
general camaraderie at the campus. 

On the big “stuffing day,” students helped 
Fowler and Rodger haul the many bags of 
food out to the burgundy Mazda that was 
adorned with balloons and flags, earmarked 
for Lazarus House. 

Dozens of canned foods and packages of 


Camille Ducey photo 
MEALS ON WHEELS: Students pack 
food items into car headed for shelter. 
stuffing were crammed into the car, filling 
the front seat, spilling over to the back seat 
and trunk. 
Jason then made a stop to pick up 13 
turkeys donated by the faculty association 
before arriving at her final destination. 


Senate OK’s firearms course 


® Student senate will 
now turn its sights on 
funding for nursing club 


BY RIAN MCFADDEN 
Staff Reporter 


fter weeks of debate, the student 
As decided to fund a firearms 

course proposed by the Criminal Jus- 
tice program, 

The proposal passed 8-2 and the CJ club 
was funded the full $500. This money will 
provide for a firearms safety course, at a 
reduced rate, for criminal justice students. 

Senate member Rick Spencer said this 
was a big issue and took more time than 
any other recent decisions. 

“People wanted to think about it, I’m 
sure,” he said. “It’s not just a spur of the 


moment decision.” 

James Horton, student trustee, said he 
was agitated by the lengthy decision. 

“It should have never come to this; I 
don’t like having to beg,” he said. “I feel that 
(funding the proposal) was the only right 
thing to do.” 

Although the proposal passed, some sen- 
ate members said $500 was too much to 
give to one club. 

“I don’t think it’s fair that the school is 
paying for a course ifit’s required for the CJ 
program,” said senate member Anait 
Altunian. 

The senate is now mulling a proposal 
from the nursing club, which has requested 
$600. The club was late with its proposal 
and are now hoping for reconsideration. 

If approved, the money will be used to 
provide equipment for health fairs, pay for 
a speaker on HIV, and a freshman field trip. 
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Most feel safe on campus after thefts 


@ College beefs up its 
security, investigates 
petty crimes 


By DAVID COUSINS 
Staff Reporter 


locked offices, car thefts and burglaries 

continue at NECC. 

According to the Students Right to Know 
Act of 1990, Lawrence and Haverhill cam- 
puses combined since 1996, have had 16 
burglaries and 13 car thefts. 

Motor vehicle thefts occurred on the 
street by the Lawrence Campus, none from 
patrolled lots. 

Over the past few years, several offices 
have been broken into, but one office has 
been burglarized at least a dozen times in 
the past year. 

“Why me? feel violated, each time there 
has been no sign of forced entry,” said Dina 
Brown, student activities coordinator. “It’s 
as though someone has a key to my Office.” 

The only people who have access to all 
the offices are security, maintenance, up- 
per administration and the comptroller. 

“Tm pretty confident it’s not my staff 
members; this isn’t the first time,” Brown 
said in a recent issue of the NECC Observer. 
“Is it a stray student, is it a staff member, a 
cleaner, security or are the cleaners leaving 
all the doors open to clean the offices one at 
a time. I hope the answer to all the above is 
no, bute... 

Recently, Burger King coupc as were sto- 
len from 10 books which contained hun- 
dreds of other valuable ones. 

“It’s fair to say whoever did this knew 
exactly what they wanted,” Brown said. “I 
would’ve taken them to the cafeteria to get 
them something to eat, or I would have 
given them the coupons if they had asked 
me first.” 

Nothing of value was ever taken in the 
thefts. Once someone entered her office 
and left a clip-on desk lamp and a hat with 
hair attached to it in her office. 

These items belonged to someone in 
another office. 


I n spite of security at both campuses and 
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“I lock my door every time I leave my 
office, even if it’s for five minutes,” Brown 
said. 

These incidents included someone tak- 
ing bags of candy, opening them up and 
only taking certain kinds and stealing sev- 
eral T-shirts from her Office. 

Brown said she thinks the thefts occur 
between 6 p.m. and 8 a.m. by people who do 
not really need things. But she said she 
believes administration is doing allit can by 
investigating and monitoring the campuses. 

“Tve had my wallet emptied out at the 
Lawrence Campus, while I was in the same 
room. Even though these are just petty 
crimes, how safe are we really on campus?” 
Brown said. 

The Lawrence campus is located two 
blocks from the local police department, 
which adds to the safety of the school. 

“The Police Departments duties include 
regular patrols on the outside of the school 
grounds. The only time we enter the cam- 
pus is if an arrestable offense occurs,” said 
Lawrence police officer Rick Aviles. 

A few times police have been called to 
the campus, mostly for car thefts and a few 
fights. Nighttime students are more vulner- 
able, because that is when most crimes 
occur. 

Walking from parking lots, which are 
located a couple blocks away, makes it easy 
for students and faculty to become victims. 

“After class we usually walk to our cars 
in groups,” said student Maria Gonzales, 
liberal arts. “I feel safe because I have other 
people walking with me, and security is 
always around somewhere.” 


Student and faculty safety is an impor-’ 


tant issue at all colleges, she said. 

“T feel safe in school day or night. I 
attend classes at both campuses. I don’t 
think that crime effects us in school the 
same way it does in the community,” said 
student Mary Curtis. 

“IT lock my door every night when I go 
home, but just a few weeks ago my office 
was entered again,” Brown said. 
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This came after she changed her lock on 
her door. Haverhill’s larger campus gives 
more chances for crime to occur. 

“IT would like to see everyone be more 
aware of the type of environment that they 
are in. Never leave belongings unattended, 
and the staff should always lock their doors 
when they leave for the evening,” Brown 
said. 

‘Crime affects everyone, physically and 


' Inentally, even petty crimes. 


“I really hate to lose trust, when working 
and going to school in this type of environ- 
ment; it really does lower the morale of 
everyone involved,” Brown said. 

Administrators said they are looking 
into every incident. 

“We have asked everyone who is in- 
volved to report it to security immediately,” 
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At New Hampshire College we have designed a bachelor's degree that fits your career goals. 
Our Business Studies Program will give you the flexibility to tailor your bachelors degree. 


Concentrations* are available in: 


Small Business Management 


e Accounting * Aviation Management ° Business Administration « 
Business Finance * Computer Information Systems * Healthcare 
Management * Human Resource Management ° International 
Management * Marketing * Production and Inventory Control » 


Bachelor’s Degree in Business 
Q Degree That Fits Into Your Life 


File photo 
PRESIDENTIAL SCHOLARS: President David Hartleb and Presidential Scholar 
award recipients Mark Thompson, Deven Robinson, Tara Clark and Courtney 
Markos attend a luncheon at the college. 


said Mark Andrews, vice president of ad- 
ministration. 

“We do mean business,” said Leo Lavoie, 
chiefofsecurity. “We doubled patrols. We’ve 
went as far as changing a lot of locks on the 
doors.” 

He said NECC is fully locked down by 11 
p.m., and security asks the private contrac- 
tors to roster all employees. 

_ There are no suspects in any of the 
incidents, but the cases are being fully 
investigated by security. 

“Most of the time it’s just a case of 
misplaced items,” Lavoie said. “The admin- 
istration and security are doing all that 
they can do to stop these rash of office 
breaks,” Andrews said. “We urge students 
and faculty to report any suspicious activity 
to the security department.” 


ife. 


Next term begins Jan. 11, 1999 
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Internet addiction prevalent on campus 


@ World Wide Web 
is a problem for 
some students 


By DAVE GOLDSTEIN 


Daily Northwestern, Northwestern U. 


VANSTON, Ill. (U-WIRE) — 
E It’s 4a.m. and your eyes are 
drooping as you sit in front 
of your computer. 
You want to-go to sleep, but first 
you just have to know what the 
weather’s like in Zambia. 
Surfing the ’Net can be useful 
for class or fun, but Internet ad- 
diction is a growing concern, es- 
pecially on college campuses. 
Bert Epstein, staff therapist for 
Oregon State University’s. coun- 
seling ep psychological services, 


said he considers college students 
the most likely victims of Internet 
addiction. 

“Because computers are so large 
in numbers on college campuses, 
and the students are required to 
be using them for class, it’s very 
easy to switch from research to 
the Internet,” Epstein said. 

Epstein said the problem is dif- 
ficult for some students to ac- 
knowledge. 

“Students come in for some 
other problem, and only after dis- 
cussing it at length do they realize 
the effects of their overly substan- 
tial Internet use,” he said. 

Epstein said he has encoun- 
tered students who lose touch with 
their family and friends, encoun- 
ter significant drops in grades or 
even develop physical ailments like 
eye strains, headaches, and carpal 


tunnel syndrome because of e ex: 
cessive Internet use. 

The problem is not exclusive to 
his university. Fleur Uptegraft, 
Northwestern’s student comput- 
ing coordinator, said she sees the 
problem at NU as well. 

“The Internet is a new resource 
that once people have access to, 
their excitement might cause them 
to lose track of their time manage- 
ment skills,” Uptegraft said. 

Though Internet addiction is 
difficult to pinpoint, the journal 
American Psychologist has found 
aconnection between Internet use 
and depression. 

A study at Alfred University in 
New York found half of the fresh- 
men who dropped out of school 
reported logging “marathon late- 
night hours” on the Internet. 

But Louis Litrenta, a Weinberg 


freshman, said that the studies 
should not automatically condemn 
the Internet. 

“Any Introduction to Statistics 
student will tell you that correla- 


‘ tion does not imply causation,” 


Litrenta said. “The Internet doesn’t 
cause depression, it just attracts 
the depressed because it provides 
many lonely people with compan- 
ionship.” 

Epstein said avoiding addiction 
is a matter of setting limits. 

“Get an alarm and set it fora 
certain time,” he said. “When it 
goes off, turn off the computer — 
no matter what you're doing. 

The Web site recommends that 
students “recognize when your 
computer is no longer a useful 
tooland has become nothing more 
than a time-waster and know when 
to get off.” 


Professor charged with videotaping boys 


® Wis. Professor 
had been taping for 
over two months 
= TEVENS POINT, Wis. (AP)—A 
60-year-old college math pro- 
fessor was charged with 24 
counts of videotaping nude. boys 
without their consent one night 
at a YMCA. , 
‘Gordon Miller of Stevens Point 
ee his right to a preliminary 


hea ing, é anda pret etrial Conference 
was set f for ‘Jan, 11. The maximum 


punishment for each charge is 
two years in prison. 

Miller, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Stevens Point 
for 33 years, has been suspended 
from his teaching duties with pay, 
said Bill Meyer, vice chancellor of 
academic affairs. 

All the charges involve video- 
taping boys in the YMCA locker 
room Nov. 16 with a camera hid- 
den in a duffle bag, the criminal 
complaint said. 


-picted appeared to be aware of the 


_“None of the nude-males de-. 


video camera and all appeared to 
simply be changing in and out of 
swimming suits oblivious to the 
fact that they were being taped,” 
the complaint said. 

Police were called to the YMCA 
when alocker room attendant saw 
Miller was carrying a duffle bag 
anda camera appeared to be point- 
ing out the side of it, the com- 
plaint said. 

The attendant told police Miller, 
who is single, had been in the 
locker room. almost every Monday 
and Wednesday night since swim- 


ming lessons started in Septem- 
ber, the complaint said. 

Miller told officers he did not 
know any of the people he was 
videotaping. 

“Miller indicated that when he 
was done videotaping, he would 
go home and review. the tapes on 
his television,” the complaint said. 

Portage County Circuit Judge 
Thomas Flugaur ordered that bond 
for Miller remain at $20,000 cash 
with some restrictions, including 
only; having access. to his on cam- 
pus Office. 


Blood money puts cash in students’ pockets 


° ‘Bist’ donating . 
pays $165 a month 


~ EXBURG, Idaho (AP) — Sev- 

R= Ricks College students 

are making a little extra 

cash this holiday season by giving 
of themselves. 

'They are making the extra 
money by donating plasma at the 
Plasma Center in downtown 
hexburg. 

. The Plasma Center was opened 
by Californian Gary Crandall, 


whose son attends Ricks. College 
and conducted a poll that showed 
many students would be willing 
to donate plasma. 

The center, which has been 
open for two years, is staffed 
mostly by Ricks College students 
who are taking médical classes. 

About 60.to 65 plasma dona- 
tions are made every day, but on 
busy days, there are as many: as 
100 t6 115 donations. — “= 

“Most of the people who do- 
nate are college students,” said 
Nikki Radford, a registered nurse 
who has managed the center since 


it opened. “They donate to receive 
money, but they also can feel good 
about helping people.” 

Plasma is the clear yellowish 
fluid part of the blood which trans- 
ports water and nutrients to the 
body’s cells. 

It takes the body-between 24 
and 36 hours to replace the plasma. 

“As long as theyre drinking 
water and replacing their fluids, 
there is no danger in donating 
plasma,” Radford said. 

The donated plasma is sold toa 
pharmaceutical company in Aus- 
tria that turns it into concentrates 


used by hemophiliacs. 

It.also is used in Albumin solu- 
tions to treat patients, who are 
undergoing post-burn therapy or 
recovering from major surgery. 

Generally, students éarn $15 
for the first donation and $35 for 
the second donation. 

A $10 bonus is. added for more 
than eight donations a month and 
$5 for referrals. 

A regular donor:¢€an make up 
to $165 a month. 

Donors have to be at least 18 
years old and weigh at least 110 


pounds. 


Bogus money a problem for some colleges 


@ Counterfeit bills 
circulating around 
Kent State campus 


By ANGIE DEROSA 
Daily Kent Stater (Kent State U.) 


ENT, Ohio (U-WIRE) — Some- 

one is circulating funny 

oney in Portage County, 

and the counterfeit bills have 

ended up in the city of Kent andon 
the Kent State campus. 

‘Kent State student Jon Fitch 
found a fake $20 bill when he 
withdrew money from the Hun- 
tington National Bank drive- 
through ATM machine on state 
Route 59 last week, and more bills 
circulated in the Hub shortly there- 
after. 

Kent Police Sgt. Dennis DeLuke 
said just one person isn’t suspect 
of the operation that may be pro- 


ducing the fake bills as other bills 


have been found in the county. 

“This isn’t just one guy’s bright 
idea,” DeLuke said. 

Kent State Police Lt. Dean 
Tondiglia would not disclose 
through which vendors the fake 
currency has passed in the Hub 
because the investigation is still 
underway. 

The investigation will continue 
for at least two more weeks, he 
said, and they have leads. 

Both police departments are 
working with the Akron office of 
the United States Secret Service. 

Officers from the branch of the 
Secret Service could not be reached 
for comment. 

Both DeLuke and Tondiglia said 
counterfeiters choose inconspicu- 
ous places to pass their bills, such 
handing one over to a pizza deliv- 
ery person. 

Counterfeiters may also pass 
the bills in the dark of a bar, 
Tondiglia said. 

DeLuke said a pizza delivery 


person may not necessarily exam- 
ine the bill in the dark, and most 
times, a counterfeiter would just 
hand over a.$20 bill and tell the 
delivery person to keep the change. 

Fitch said the false $20 bill was 
easily recognizable among other 
bills, but may not be so obvious by 
itself. 


“At first it looked like the color © 
was off,” he said. “It was tinted 


blue. It was cut funny.” 


Fitch said the horizontal lines 


behind Andrew Jackson’s head 
were blurred like water had 
smeared them together. 

The Huntington National Bank 
was closed, so he and his fiance 
went to another bank to find out 
what to do with it. 

Fitch said he does not exactly 
remember what bank they went 
to, he just wanted to find out what 
to do with the bill. 

“I didn’t know what to do with 
it,” Fitch said. “I just didn’t want 
that bill in my possession.” 


When he did not make any 
headway at the other bank, Fitch 
went the Kent City Police, how- 
ever. 

Terry Neal, regional security 
manager for Huntington National 
Bank, did not comment. 

Tondiglia said the most blatant 
sign of a fake bill would be the 


missing watermark and security 


bar. 
' The watermark is of Andrew 


“Jackson, and it sits to the right of 


his portrait: The security bar is to 
the left of the portrait and it reads 
“USA Twenty.” 

Another sign: could be wider 
margins, he said. 

Tondiglia said police have got- 
ten the occasional counterfeit bill 
in the past, but never as many as 
over the past week. 

He said the release of the new 
$20 bill may have something to do 
with the duplication increase, but 
new technology makes copying 
bills much easier. 


Student charged 
with beating, 
killing cat 


ORGANTOWN, W.V. (U- 

WIRE) — A University stu- 
dent charged with beating a kit- 
ten to death has chosen to drop 
himself from the rolls, according 
to an official. 

Michael James Vega, of Madi- 
son, Wisc., was charged with cru- 
elty to animals, disorderly con- 
duct and underage consumption 
of alcohol in November. 

Rather than face suspension or 
expulsion, the student informed 
the panel he planned to withdraw. 

Vega reportedly expressed “full 
responsibility and remorse” for 
his actions and plans to undergo 
alcohol counseling, said Tom 
Sloane, dean of students . 

Officers from the Department 
of Public Safety responded to the 
student’s dorm room after fellow 
residents reported suspicious 
noises, said Becky Lofstead, of WVU 
News and Information services. 

There were no known witnesses 
to the beating. 

Police arrived around midnight 
to find the animal bleeding from 
the mouth and the walls spotted 
with blood. The animal was still 
alive, but died shortly after. 

The kitten did not belong to 
Vega, but was owned and hidden 
in rooms by fellow residents on 
the floor. It is illegal to own a cat 
in the dorms, according to the 
school handbook. 


Investigation of 
‘roofie’ abuse in 
frat house 


AST LANSING, Mich. (U-WIRE) 

— Psi Upsilon’s international 
headquarters suspended all 42 
members of its MSU chapter as it 
continues investigating allega- 
tions that a fraternity guest was 
given the “date-rape drug” 
Rohypnol. 

Members will be interviewed 
before they are allowed to rejoin 
the fraternity, said Mark Williams, 
the Psi Upsilon international or- 
ganization executive director. 

“If they do not choose to be 
interviewed they will not be al- 
lowed to be connected in any way 
with the fraternicy,” he said:.“The 
same thing can happenif:we are 
not satisfied with their interview.” 

Reorganization is the most se- 
vere action short of revoking a 
chapter’s charter, Williams said. 

Rohypnol, or “roofies,” is 
dubbed a “date-rape drug” because 
it has a sedative effect and causes 
temporary amnesia. The drug is 
colorless, odorless and flavorless. 

East Lansing police are investi- 
gating two suspected Rohypnol 
cases. 

“We have the allegations that 
it happened,” Williams said. “The 
charge is too serious. If we do not 
find any more information, we 
will still be able to say that we took 
a good hard look at how this chap- 
ter operates.” 

Ron Crichton, chapter presi- 
dent, said he agrees with the ac- 
tions the organization is taking. 

Williams said the reorganiza- 
tion process could fail in punish- 
ing the responsible individual, but 
said it is better than punishing the 
entire chapter. 
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South Africa seeks World Cup 


@ Soccer tourney 
site to be decided 


By DANIEL WAKIN 
AP Writer 


OHANNESBURG, South Africa 
(AP) — Minibus taxis careen 
through the crowded roads. 
awkers sell roasted chops and 
bottles of whiskey. 

Inside the stadium, marijuana 
smoke wafts upward as security 
guards with whips oversee the 
crowd filling more than 50,000 
unreserved seats. 

The fans at this recent derby 
between the Kaiser Chiefs and Or- 
lando Pirates, South Africa’s two 
most popular soccer teams, sing 
and sway with African rhythms. 

Not your typical World Cup 
scene. 

But the day captured many of 
the pluses and minuses of the 
rainbow nation’s bid to stage the 
2006 soccer showpiece. 

Skeptics point to the country’s 
high crime, bad transportation 
system, lack of wealth and disor- 
ganized national soccer scene. 

But South Africa’s soccer man- 
darins brush aside the practical 
arguments against holding the 
World Cup here, in favor of what 
they say is more important. 

It is Africa’s turn, and Europe’s 
moral obligation to a nation 
emerging from decades of racist 
rule, where the long-oppressed 
black majority lives for soccer. 

The World Cup “provides a vi- 
sion, a focus, for a society in tran- 
sition, which is moving from a 
divided past to a united future,” 
said Danny Jordaan, head of the 
World Cup bid committee. 

Jordaan cites the many African 
players now playing in Europe, 
the success of African teams like 
Cameroon and Nigeria in recent 
editions and the “life-giving force” 
that is soccer to the black popula- 
tion. 

The committee’s news releases 
even play the Nelson Mandela card, 
citing the “international respect 
ofan almost unprecedented level” 
accorded the freedom-fighting 


AP Photo: Jose Caruci 


NEARING THE END: Venezuelan independent presidential candidate Henrique Salas Romer, 
center, campaigns in Caracas, Venezuela. Venezuela’s political establishment is closing ranks 
around Salas, a Yale-educated businessman, but it may be too late to keep former coup leader 
Hugo Chavez from winning. Democratic Action, one of the two major parties, dumped its 
candidate and threw its support behind Salas, who is in second place in polls for the Dec. 6 race. 


president. 

Moreover, Europe has had the 
cup nine times, Latin America five 
and the United States once. Af- 
rica? Never. 

England and Germany are in 
the race for 2006, with other bids 
expected from South America. 

FIFA president Joseph Blatter 
is on record supporting South 
Africa’s bid, provided its facilities 
are up to par. 

“There’s this sense in world 
football that Africa deserves to 
stage the World Cup one day,” 
said Keir Radnedge, executive edi- 
tor of London-based World Soccer 
magazine. 

“That’s not necessarily based 
on any logistical or financial com- 
mon sense. It’s more based on 
sentiment.” 

The bid committee cites the 
country’s relatively good telecom- 
munications, road network, so- 


phisticated tourist industry and 
good weather. 

And as South Africa travels fur- 
ther away from the international 
isolation brought by apartheid, 
the outside world is arriving. 

South Africa hosted the 1995 
rugby World Cup, 1996 Africa Cup 
of Nations and 1998 athletics 
World Cup. 

It lost out on the 2004. Olym- 
pics to Athens. But Jordaan said 
the country’s sports establishment 
decided to focus on the World Cup 
instead of another Olympic bid 
because it would benefit eight cit- 
ies instead of one, and because 
many of the Olympic sports have 
no following here. 

But despite the sentimental 
arguments, critics say the prob- 
lems may be too great for South 
Africa to hold the biggest, richest 
and most watched sports event on 
the globe. 


South Africa’s cities are among 
the most dangerous in the world. 
When the West Indies cricket team 
balked at coming in a pay dispute 
this month (November), one of 
their demands was increased se- 
curity. Meo 

On the plus side, “You don’t see 
(crime) in the stadiums,” said 
Molefi Mika, sports editor of The 
Sowetan newspaper. “You 
wouldn’t compare what we have 
seen in competition in Europe.” 

Despite the lack of European- 
style hooliganism, South African 
soccer is not immune to the occa- 
sional attack on a referee or riot 
outside the turnstyles. 

Public transport is so bad that 
in many cities most commuters 
use private minibus taxis, the ter- 
ror of car drivers and an industry 
riddled with factional violence. 

Stadium security is another is- 
sue, according to police. 


Students not allowed to protest 


® Police block 
buildings from 
latest protests 


AKARTA, Indonesia (AP) — Po- 
lice broke up a spate brawls 
among teenage gangs while 
curity officers blocked hundreds 


66 


... taunting a line 
of riot officers 
with slogans such 
as ‘Police are 


criminals’ 


of college students from staging 
an antigovernment protest. 

The private Sonora radio sta- 
tion said hundreds of students 
from rival high schools fought in 
the streets in at least six locations 
in Jakarta after classes ended for 
lunch. 

There were no reports of seri- 
ous injuries or arrests. 

The fights do not appear to be 
connected with political turmoil 
in Indonesia. However, many In- 
donesians now complain of grow- 
ing lawlessness. 

Also police and troops blocked 
a convoy of 10 buses carrying stu- 
dents near Indonesia’s Foreign 
Ministry. 

Earlier, police vowed to arrest 
college student activists who al- 
legedly abducted and roughed up 
a plainclothes officer during an- 
other protest. 

Several students pushed the 
officer into a taxi near Jakarta’s 
main police station and later 
dumped him, bound and gagged, 


on a toll road, said Maj. Gen. 
Nugroho Jayusman, police chief 
in Jakarta. 

About 200 students had 
marched to the station to protest 
against the shooting deaths ofnine 
students in clashes with the mili- 
tary in early November. 

The fighting broke out during 
acontroversial government assem- 
bly on political reforms. 

Students say President B,J. 
Habibie, who took office after ri- 
ots and protests dislodged his au- 
thoritarian predecessor Suharto 
in May, is stalling on pledges to 
democratize Indonesia. 

Plainclothes police often infil- 
trate student protests and some- 
times are caught by protesters and 
beaten. The officer who was ab- 
ducted was unharmed and flagged 
a taxi, returning to report to his 
commander at thepolice station. 

There were no arrests. 

Dozens of student protesters 
lingered outside the station for 
hours, taunting a line of riot offic- 


ers with slogans such as “Police 
are criminals.” 

Man of the students had ar- 
rived on buses from the nearby 
city of Bandung. 

Students lounged in the street 
and ate packets of rice while sol- 
diers with sticks and shields 
watched them in silence. The last 
demonstrators left at 2 a.m. 

Many students want Suharto 
to be tried on charges of corrup- 
tion and human rights abuses, 
and on several occasions have tried 
to march to his house in an afflu- 
ent neighborhood of the capital. 
Police and soldiers have blocked 
them. 


SPRINGBREAK Cancun, Florida, 
Etc. Best Hotels, Parties, Prices. 
Earn Cash + Free Trips. Reps/Orga- 
nizations Wanted 


Inter-Campus Programs 1-800- 
3276013 www.icpt.com 


Global warming 
doing harm to 
Australian reefs 


YOWNSVILLE, Australia (AP) — 
Global warming has devastated 
many of the world’s coral reefs, 
with Australia’s Great Barrier Reef 
also suffering, a conference of in- 
ternational coral reef experts said. 

The International Tropical Ma- 
rine Ecosystems Management 
Symposium said in a statement 
that reefs in many parts of the 
world, some with coral more than 
1,000 years old, had suffered this 
year from the bleaching brought 
on. by high sea-surface tempera- 
tures. 

“Global coral bleaching and die- 
off was unprecedented in 1998 in 
geographic extent, depth and se- 
verity,” the symposium said. “Cur- 
rent projections of global warm- 
ing suggest there will be increased 
frequency of coral bleaching and 
coral mortality.” 

Corals lived on the upper edge 
of their temperature tolerance and 
any rise in temperatures would 
damage them, it said. 

The symposium said that coun- 
tries with the worst-hit reefs were 
Japan, Taiwan, the Philippines, 
Vietnam, Thailand, Singapore, In- 
donesia and the islands of Palau. 

“Reefs in the Maldives, Sri 
Lanka, Kenya and Tanzania were 
devastated with shallow reefs look- 
ing like graveyards,” it added. 

The effects of the bleaching 
were patchy, with only the central 
Pacific Ocean spared from the die- 
off. In some parts of the Indian 
Ocean, coral mortality was as high 
as 90 percent. : 

Great Barrier Reef Marine Park 
Authority chairman Dr. lan 
McPhail said the reef was in good 
shape despite the worldwide de- 
cline. 


Miss Israel wins 
Miss World 
beauty pageant 


CTORIA, Seychelles (AP) — The 

new Miss World hopes she 
will have a chance to enjoy her 
reign before duty calls. 

The winner of the pageant, Miss 
Israel, is expected to report for 
military duty in her country early 
next year. 

But 18-year-old Linor Abargil is 
hoping the army will postpone 
her induction so she can carry out 
her yearlong duties as Miss World, 
said her father, Jackie Abargil. 

Miss Abargil, who said she 
wants to be a lawyer, will get a 
$100,000 prize. 

France’s Veronique Caloc was 
the runner-up, followed by Miss 
Malaysia, Pick Lin Lina Teoh. 

Miss Seychelles, Alvina 
Grandcourt, won the Miss Person- 


ality title in the contest held in her 


homeland. 

Brazil’s Adriana Reis picked up 
the Miss Photogenic title. 

The 48-year-old contest, tele- 
vised in 130 countries, got a face- 
lift this year. 

Organizers did away with the 
high heels and swimsuit parade 
before the judges. 

Instead the women paraded in 
different sets of clothes, casual as 
well as formal. 
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College o 


® NECC joins the rest of the 
globe in an AIDS awareness 
celebration this week 


By JODY CAREY 
Impulse Editor 


ECC has been celebrating World Aids Day 

since its inception 11 years ago, said Pat 

Kepschull, director of student health services 
and campus AIDS educator. 

AIDS was first reported in the U.S. in 1981. Since 
then, it’s estimated that around 18 million adults 
and 1.5 million children worldwide have been in- 
fected with HIV, the virus which causes AIDS. 

But due to the collaborative efforts of organiza- 
tions, professionals and individuals across the na- 
tion, more people are living free of HIV and those 


Sexually transmitted disease 
germs invade an 
estimated 12 million 
Americans every year. 
Worldwide, they take up 


residence in more than 250. 


million new hosts. 
Two-thirds of the new 
STD cases each year occur 
in people under the age of 25 
and one-fourth of them occur 
in teenagers. 


Amer. Sociat Heattu Assoc. 


individuals who have already been infected are living 
longer, happier and healthier lives. 

“We are seeing for the first time in this epidemic 
a substantial decline in AIDS incidence,” said Patricia 
Fleming, the chief of HIV/AIDS reporting and analy- 
sis at the center for Disease control and Prevention 
(Atlanta-CNN, Sept. 18, 1997). 

World AIDS Day is part of the collaborative effort 
to raise awareness and stop the spread of this deadly 
disease. 

Due to overwhelming interest and participation 
in the annual celebration, observance of the event 
often spans beyond a single day. 

Such is the case at NECC. In Lawrence, observance 
of World AIDS Day began Nov. 24 with the Loel Poor 
Exhibit, which will stay on display until Dec. 12. 

“It’s absolutely amazing. If you get a chance you 
should really try to get over and see it,” said Debra 
Fowler, assistant coordinator of student activities, 
who helped organize the event. 

Loel Poor’s Exhibit is a photographic essay about 
people who have tested positive for HIV or are living 
with the AIDS virus, as well as an inspiring tribute to 
those who have died from the disease. 

The photographs, displayed on the walls through- 
out the atrium, are accompanied by a variety of 
writings related to the issue. 

The Lawrence campus continued their celebra- 
tion by handing out red ribbons which were worn in 
observance and support of the HIV/AIDS epidemic. 

Students also had access toresource tables, where 
they could pick up educational ae, aS a list of 


confidential testing sites» referrals an@ treatment ~ 


clinics. ~ 

Lawrence wrapped up its observance of the cel- 
ebration with a candle light vigil. 

"Even though I wasn’t here last year to see it, I was 
told it was pretty powerful. A lot of people spoke out 
about their direct and indirect experiences with the 
disease," Fowler said. 

There is a high rate of HIV/AIDS incidences in 
Lawrence, she said. Therefore, it’s not uncommon for 
students to know others suffering from the disease. 

During the candle light vigil, a fellow NECC 
student, David Green, spoke about what it’s like 
living with HIV. z 


The Haverhill campus carried on the celebration, 
under the direction of Kepschull, with the showing of 
an AIDS movie in Professor Frank DeSarro’s class on 
Dec. 1. 

Today, resource tables are set up in the cafeteria, 
where students were able to help themselves to free 
literature, condoms (provided by Department of 
Public Health), educational materials and info on 
confidential testing sites, referrals and treatment 
clinics. 

“Students find it easier to just go over and grab 
pamphlets," said Kepschull, as opposed to doing so 
under what they likely perceive as the watchful eye 
of authoritative or judgmental figures. 

For the final day of the celebration, Dec. 3, the 
tables will be moved over to the lobby of Spurk 
building, where they’ll be accessible between 11 a.m. 
and 1 p.m. 

The celebration will conclude with three guest 
speakers in lecture hall A from 1 a.m. and 3 p.m. The 
speakers and topics will include: 

1. HIV/AIDS - presented by Leslie Bresnahan (HIV 
Program Manager, Home Health VNA and chairper- 
son of the Merrimack Valley AIDS Coalition). 

2. Tuberculosis - presenter from Massachusetts 
Deptartment of Public Health, Division of TB Preven- 
tion and control. 

3. Hepatitis - presented by Kepschull. 

All of the speakers will cover the following issues: 

Definitions. 

« Modes of transmission. 

Diagnosis and testing. 

“Treatment issues. 

o& Prevention. 

The free program, which is open to all, will 
include the emotional and psychological factors 
associated with theses infectious or communicable 
diseases, OSHA regulations, universal precautions, 
and current issues such as needle-exchange pro- 
grams and HIV testing. 

Participants hope the event will shed some posi- 
tive light on the issue. 

“World AIDS Day always seems to be a somber 
event. There are more people living than there were 
15 years ago. That’s progress. That’s hope,” Fowler 
said. 
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AIDS not the only threat: Millions of 


© The focus on HIV/AIDS has 
taken attention away from 
other STDs 


By JODY CAREY 
Impulse Editor 


cans every year. Worldwide, they take up resi- 
dence in more than 250 million new hosts. 
STDs don’t discriminate. They care nothing about 
age, race, gender, financial background, sexual pref- 
erence or moral standards. If you are having unpro- 
tected sexual relations, STDs can and will infect you. 
However, there is evidence that shows some of 
these diseases are more widespread among certain 
groups. 

“Certain diseases, especially syphilis and gon- 
orrhea, are particularly widespread among low in- 
come, racial and ethnic minority populations; but 
other common infections, including chlamydia, HPV 
(genital warts) and herpes, are more diffused through- 
out the population (Donovan, 1993),” reads the Co- 
lumbus Health Departments’ Sexual Health Report 
(A Focus on STD’s). 

Research shows STDs can be biologically sexist 
when dealing with the female gender. Because of 
their biological make-up, women are at greater risk 


Se germs invade an estimated 12 million Ameri- 


than men for acquiring STDs and the complications 
related to them. It’s generally easier for STDs to be 
transferred from a man to a woman and more 
damage can occur to awoman’s reproductive organs 
if STDs are left untreated, which isn’t uncommon 
since women are less likely to show symptoms of 
STD’s. 

And, according to the American Social Health 
Association, two-thirds of the new sexually transmit- 
ted disease cases each year occur in people under the 
age of 25 and one-fourth of them occur in teenagers. 

Fortunately, students at NECC don’t appear to be 
among the ranks. 

Pat Kepschull, director of student health services, 
said students rarely come in seeking assistance with 
STD related problems, whether it be for literature, 
checkups or referrals. 

On the whole, NECC students seem to be pretty 
responsible about practicing safe sex, especially when 
it comes to using protection. 

“The fellows come right in and fill up their 
pockets with the free condoms, regardless of who’s 
around,” Kepschull said. 

While there doesn’t appear to be any cause for 
alarm on NECC campuses, warning bells are going 
off at several universities across the country. 

“I think it’s probably more of a problem at four- 
year institutions, where students are generally 
younger and more apt to engage in risky behavior,” 
Kepschull said. 


At four-year institutions, parties are a common 
occurrence. And where there’s a party, there’s usu- 
ally alcohol and drugs. 

When under the influence of alcohol or drugs, 
reasoning is usually clouded and inhibitions are 
often few. Because of this, people are more likely to 
partake in risky behavior such as having unprotected 
sex or engaging in sexual activities they probably 
wouldn’t have if they were sober. 

The most common STDs to infect Americans are 
Chlamydia, Trichomoniasis (trich), Gonorrhea (clap), 
Genital Warts or Human Papiilloma Virus (HPV), 
Genital Herpes, Hepatitis B, Syphilis (syph), pubic lice 
(crabs) and HIV. 

Of these, three have been found increasingly 
prevalent on college campuses - the Herpes Simplex 
Virus (HSV), Chlamydia and HPV (genital warts). 

“Despite all the warnings, students still think that 
STDs only happen to other people. Students often fail 
to use condoms, and even when they do, they don’t 
always know how to put them on or take them off,” 
said Joy Davidson, Ph.D., in an online article titled 
“What college students know about sex ... what they 
should know.” 

The article, which was published in" Men’s Fit- 
ness," was based on interviews and surveys of stu- 
dents around the country. 

While the majority of the participating students 
said they were aware of the problems and risks 
associated with having unprotected sex, a large 
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tions state that it isn’t necessary to insert extra 
spermicide if you have intercourse more than 
once, there’s no clear evidence on how long 
spermicides actually stay active. 

v Using the same diaphragm over long peri- 
ods of time - Diaphragms don’t last forever. If 
you've gained or lost more than 10 pounds, mis- 
carried, had an abortion, had pelvic surgery or 
had a baby (even if by cesarean) you should have 
your diaphragm checked to make sure it still fits 
properly. 

It’s recommended that they be replaced every 
18 months because of wear and tear. 

v Believing that condoms pretreated with 
spermicide are safer than those non-treated — 
There’s no evidence which proves that condoms 
treated with spermicide are any more effective at 
protecting against pregnancy or STDs. 

v Believing you can’t get pregnant on Depo- 
Provera or Norplant — While these methods offer 
close to a 100 percent protection, over a five year 
time span, one in every 100 women will become 
pregnant on Norplant. 

Three in every 1000 women who use Depo- 
provera will conceive in a year (Ramona Slupik, 
M.D., assistant professor of obstetrics and gyne- 
cology at Northwestern University Medical School). 

Assuming that IUD’s are too dangerous — 
The JUD isn’t for every woman, but it is safe. Less 
than one woman in every 100 will get pregnant 
when using the IUDs available in the United 
States today. They can be left in place for 10 years, 
making them the most cost-effective and longest 
term contraception available short of steriliza- 
tion. Richard U. Levine, M.D., obstetrician and 
gynecologist at Columbia University College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New York City, was 
quoted in Young’s article saying that IUDs will not 
make you sterile, prone to pelvic infections or put 
you at risk for an ectopic pregnancy. 
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professionals and consumers in the United States to 
accord with U.S. FDA regulations. 

Myth: I can’t get a STD if I don’t have intercourse 
(penetration). 

Fact: Some STDs, such as genital warts and her- 
pes, can be spread either by genital to genital, hand 
to genital, or skin-to-skin contact within an infected 
area. 

Myth: All types of birth control will protect me 
from STDs. 

Fact: Birth control devices, pills and contraceptive 
foams and jellies protect against only one thing, 
unwanted pregnancy. Male and female latex condoms 
are the only effective method for reducing the risk of 
STDs, and even these aren’t fool proof. 

Condoms can only protect you from those areas 
that they cover and if they are used properly. Absti- 
nence is the only method 100 percent effective in 
protecting against STDs. 

Myth: You can only have one STD at a time. 

Fact: You can have more than one STD at the same 
time because each STD is transmitted the same way 
... through intimate contact (penetrative intercourse 
and/or skin-to-skin contact). 

In a recent study conducted by the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention, one in five Ameri- 
cans over the age of 12 suffer from Herpes, of that, 23 
percent of them are between the ages of 12 and 29. 
This should be especially troubling to college-age 
individuals, since the study also found this is the 
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LATEX CONDOMS: The only effective method for reducing the risk of STDs. 


Americans AFFECTED By STDs 


STD 

Chlamydia 
Trichomoniasis 
Gonorrhea 
Genital Warts 
Genital Herpes 


Number Affected 
4 million 

3 million 

1.1 million 
750,000 _ 
40 million affected, wi 
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as 500,000 new cases each year 
300,000 =i the ; 


Hepatitis B 
Syphillis 
HIV 


120,000 pape ha eee 
1 million affected, with as many as 45,000 __ 


4 


new AIDS cases reported each year. 


group among which it seems to be spreading most 
rapidly. 

Herpes is an infection characterized by red bumps, 
sores or blisters on the mouth or genital area. Other 
symptoms may include painful urination, flu-like 
symptoms, fever, itching and/or tingling in the geni- 
tal area, swollen glands and a sore vulva. 

According to the Center for Disease Control (CDC), 
most people who contract the Herpes Virus aren’t 
even aware they have it. A large number of them 
claim they never had any symptoms and those who 
did, mistook them for other less serious infections 
including jock itch, ingrown hairs, rashes or yeast 
infections. 

Chlamydia, which is said to be the fastest growing 
STD in the United States, affects about 4 million 
people each year. 

Chlamydia can grow in the urethra of both men 
and women as well as in the eyes. It’s a STD most 
commonly found in younger women, where it can 
also grow deep inside the pelvis. 

Symptoms associated with this disease are pain- 
ful or frequent urination, redness or irritation and 
swelling of the affected area, fever, unusual vaginal 
bleeding, lower abdominal or rectal pain, burning or 
itching in the genital area and a yellowish discharge. 

If left untreated, Chlamydia can lead to perma- 
nent damage of the reproductive organs including 
infertility in men and women. 

The CDC says HPV (genital warts) is one of the 


Source: American Social Health Association 


most common STDs plaguing this country. They 
estimate that 40 million Americans are infected with 
HPV and an additional million new cases arise each 
year. 

According to 3M Pharmaceuticals, HPV affects 
approximately 9 percent of college students nation- 
wide. 

The only symptom likely to appear if you are 
infected with HPV is warts, which are growths or 
bumps that can appear on the vulva, cervix, penis, 
scrotum, groin or thigh and in and around the 
vagina. They may look raised or flat, appear alone or 
in groups, be small or large and in some cases they 
may grow in a cluster, forming a cauliflower-like 
shape. The warts can be removed, but the virus will 
remain. 

Among the other STDs found on campuses na- 
tionwide are Gonorrhea, Hepatitis B and HIV/AIDS, 
which is said to infect one in every 500 students. 

Individuals inflicted with these diseases may have 
all of the symptoms, just a few, or as is the case with 
many women, none at all. It is for this reason that 
regular exams are very important. 

Oftentimes, signs of an infection and the infec- 
tion itself do not go hand and hand. This is not only 
unfortunate, but very dangerous as well. An indi- 
vidual could quite easily be infected with a STD or 
have sexual relations with someone who has been 
infected and never even know it. 
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STDs: the too often ignored health risk 


continued from page 13 
regular exams are very important. 

Often times, signs of an infec- 
tion and the infection itself do not 
go hand and hand. This is not only 
unfortunate, but dangerous as 
well. Someone could quite easily 
be infected with a STD or have 
sexual relations with someone who 
has been infected and never even 
know it. 

So, why is it that a large num- 
ber of individuals, especially col- 
lege students and other young 
adults, continue to exhibit such 
risky behavior when it comes to 
sex? 

While it would be nice if the 


Key to battling 
AIDS: Knowing 
how many cases 
now exist 


ENEVA (AP) — How many 

people worldwide are af- 

flicted by AIDS? Data are 
getting better all the time, but for 
many countries, scientists can still 
only estimate. 

One thing is sure: the number 
of people living with the HIV virus 
has risen to its highest point. The 
latest estimate is 33.4 million 
people, according to the Joint 
United Nations Program on HIV/ 
AIDS and the World Health Orga- 
nization. 

“We are most comfortable with 
the accuracy of that number, but 
we could still be off by 20-25 per- 
cent in each direction,” said Dr. 
Bernhard Schwartlaender, a top 
expert in the program. But he said 
the margin of error is constantly 
getting smaller. 

Even countries with extremely 
accurate reporting systems, such 
as Switzerland, may be 10-15 per- 
cent off in their estimates, U.N. 
experts say, because many people 
with HIV never are tested until 
they become ill. 

“It became clear that that there 
were huge differences in the way 
the epidemic was developing in 
different countries and communi- 
ties within the same region,” said 
a U.N. report last June. 

The U.N. agency abandoned the 
regional approach and started 
working with each country, with 
more accurate figures and better 
knowledge of the varying patterns 
of infection and survival. U.N. stat- 
isticians run checks over time on 
developing countries’ figures, and 
sometimes work back from the 
number of AIDS deaths to figure 
how many people must have been 
infected at a previous time. 

That improvement showed that 
“global levels of infection in 1996 
had been underestimated by over 
a third,” the agency said. New 
infections were closer to 5.3 mil- 
lion, compared with the 3.1 mil- 
lion reported at the time, 

For the report issued a year 
ago, the U.N. AIDS program recal- 
culated and found that previous 
estimates were “correct for most 
of the world,” but way off for 
Africa. 

The number of people living 
with AIDS in sub-Saharan Africa 
in 1996 was closer to 18.6 million, 
than the 14 million estimated. 


problem could be chalked up to 
simple ignorance of the facts, in 
which case it could likely be rem- 
edied through more open com- 
munication and education, this 
doesn’t appear to be the case. More 
often than not, the problem is the 
result of pure stupidity. 

There seems to be an over- 
whelming misconception that “It 
can’t happen to me.” The harsh 
reality is itcan and quite frequently 
does, and unless these people 
change their behavior, the statis- 
tics will continue to increase. STDs 
are present in society worldwide, 
and if they are present, they will 
spread. 


“STDs have long been viewed 
as ‘dirty’ diseases linked to pro- 
miscuity and illicit sex, and con- 
sidered by many people to be just 
punishment for those who have 
deliberately engaged in immoral 
behavior,” said the CHD (Sexual 
Health Report; A Focus on STDs). 

It is because of this stigma the 
topic is generally considered ta- 
boo and therefore results in people 
feeling uncomfortable about dis- 
cussing the issue openly and hon- 
estly. 

While improvements in sexual 
health education and outreach 
have been credited with lessening 
the stigma, it has yet to be elimi- 


nated. 

“Educational campaigns must 
continue to fight the stereotypes 
associated with STDs. As long as 
the stigma exists, those who are 
uninfected may be inclined to deny 
their own susceptibility, and thus, 
not be sufficiently motivated to 
adopt preventive behaviors 
(Holmes, et al, 1989),” states the 
CHD’s Sexual Health Report. 

While it may take a little extra 
effort on the part of the individual 
and society on the whole, it’s a 
much better option than the pos- 
sible alternatives. 

After all, regardless of the 
strong emotions you may have 


towards your sexual partner, no 
one is worth dying for. 
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Nunes wins Carballo Award 


@ Director recognized by the 
commonwealth for outstanding 
performance 


By JOHANNA M. CHOINA 
Staff Reporter 


ane Nunes won the Commonwealth Citation for Out- 

standing Performance Award and received the 1998 

Manuel Carballo Governor’s Award for Excellence in 

blic Service, given to only 10 people in the state. 

This was a great gift as she entered her position as 
director of the Northeast Technical Assistance Center. 

She said she enjoys her job more than ever. 

“Awards don’t motivate me in my job, people do,” Nunes 
said. 

Nunes, 41, grew up in a Portuguese community with 
parents who were afraid of raising their child bilingual. She 
was speaking English while they spoke Portuguese with 
each other. 

Her father, a composer and poet, fostered her talent for 
using language. Her origins also made her outgoing and 
active. 

She said she uses her energy to help other people in her 
job, and for being an involved mother with two sons, 11 and 
14 years old. They live in New Hampshire at the beach, 
which gives her the opportunity to run and bicycle, two of 
her favorite hobbies. 

Because working long hours and being a mother is a 
challenge, Nunes tries to spend as much time as possible 
with her family. 

Her other roles include acting as leader of Cub Scouts, 
and camping with them, even in December. Nunes said she 
doesn’t have much time left with her children before they 
grow up and leave for college. 


Nunes’ own school career began at the Northeastern 
University in Boston, where she met the first hearing 
impaired person in her life. They become close friends. 
Through this experience she found her love and excite- 
ment of working with and teaching the deaf. 

After graduating from Northeastern, she went to the 
Gallaudet University in Washington D.C., the only college 
for the hearing impaired in the world. She lived with the 
other students and learned their language. 

Nunes said the deaf community gave her a greater 
understanding of her own culture, taught her to be more 
giving, and more expressive. She learned more about 
herself by this positive experience. 

Nunes earned a degree in Deaf Studies at Boston Univer- 
sity. She worked in Massachusetts for years in a special 
program with deaf children age three to high school age. 
During summer vacations she taught sign language inter- 
preters. 

“Working with so many people was great. I have always 
been excited by meeting people,” she said. 

But she also wanted to spend more time with her 
children. Becoming a freelance interpreter was a good 


. chance to do that for two years. 


“T had to think about what to cook and not to miss a 
game of my children on the way from work,” she said. 

When NECC was looking for someone to establish its 
interpreter services, she was happy to get the new job. She 
was hired to organize the interpreters’ jobs, plan their 
meetings and to work as an interpreter. 

After five years, she became the first director of the deaf 
and hard of hearing services. 

“I worked long hours, but I am proud of the many 
successes we had with this program,” she said. 

Her new job as a director of NETAC gives her more 
flexibility and new possibilities. She gives consultation and 
advice training to other colleges in Massachusetts. 

She maintains an office on campus but still travels a lot. 
The new activities are aimed at administrators and service 
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TOP 10: Jane Nunes, director of the Northeast Technical 
Assistance Center, is honored by the recognition she 
received with the Governor’s Award for Excellence in 
Public Service. 


providers more than students. 

“I am like Santa Claus in my new job I am sharing my 
experience, have money to offer training, and help schools 
improve services for students. Everybody is happy to see 
me,” she said with a laugh. “I know that I am not the only 
one who works so much. I am rather humbled by this 
award,” she said modestly, while helping her assistant to 
repair her chair, and talking to a deaf student in sign 
language simultaneously. 


Leary works for students, many other causes 


lied saeco 
* Creativity, hard “wai 
and innovation earn 
professor an award for 
achievement 


By ROBERT ARCHER 
Staff Reporter 


rancis Leary, business professor, has 
been chosen to receive the Common- 


wealth Citation for Outstanding Per- 
formance. These awards are given by the 
governor’s office to recognize innovation, 
creativity, and dedication to one’s work. 
Leary tries to keep his career and this 
award in perspective. 
“I try to do the best job I can for NECC, 
with what talent God gave me,” Leary said. 
He received his bachelor’s degree at Bos- 
ton College. He then went on to Illinois to 


Student works 
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NATURAL WONDER: Student Rachel 
Steeper, biology, is commended for her 
innovative work in E-building. 


earn his master’s degree. bh 

Leary’s career at NECC began 31 years 
ago. He came out of the business world, 
having worked at General Mills in sales and 
marketing. 

Leary has seen many changes at NECC 
over the years. The college has grown, with 
more students, teachers and courses. He 
said receiving this award speaks well of his 
relationship with management. 

Leary tries to bring a number of qualities 
to the classroom, including humor, pas- 
sion, pride and humanity. 

“If you don’t like students, you’re in the 
wrong business,” Leary said. 

Leary’s peers see those qualities in him 
every day. 

“He is easy to work with, he is a kind and 
thoughtful person,” said Sandy Kauffman, 
who shares an office with him. 

Administrator Geraldine Powers said his 
caring shows through. Leary is involved in 
a number of activities in and out of the 


lee: He is vice president of the faculty 
association. He is also on the board of 
directors of the nonprofit organization Ca- 
reer Resources Inc. in Haverhill. 

He also serves as an Eucharistic Minis- 
ter, and he is an usher at St. Agnes in 
Middleton, and he gives Holy Communion 
to the sick. 

He views himself as a secure person who 
is caring and has a sense of humor. 

He said he likes to smile most of the 
time. He is an Irish-American who is proud 
of his heritage. 

Leary is a humble man who doesn’t like 
to talk about himself, but he will listen to 
others speak for hours, Kauffman said. 

After three years, his peers, students 
and management have noticed his kind- 
ness, humor, his caring and passion. 

“I think people have to make their own 
judgment about who Frank Leary is,” Leary 
said. 

“He’s a special man,” Powers said. 
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HAPPY MAN: Francis Leary, business 
professor, receives a commonwealth cita- 
tion for outstanding performance. 


to complete self sustaining science habitat 


- @ Biology student uses a 


freshwater aquarium to 
create a self-contained 
rainforest environment 


By GEORGE WARD 
Wire Editor 


achel Steeper, a biology major at the 
Rises: has constructed a living habi- 

tat at NECC. A freshwater aquarium 
on the third floor of the E-building has been 
turned in a self-sustaining rainforest envi- 
ronment. 

This aquarium has been dubbed Carbon- 
iferous Park by natural science Professor 
Pete Laszlo, who is very proud of Steeper, 
and congratulated her in this written state- 
ment: 

“Congratulations Rachel on an absolutely 
superb contribution to the Department of 


Natural Science and the college as a whole.” 

The construction of this environment 
took about a month. 

This aquarium is dedicated to former 
student Paul Ackerman, who died suddenly 
in the spring of 1996. He was the president 
of the Science and Technology club and 
visible on campus. 

“I would walk by, look at the tank and 
say ‘It’s a shame that a tank this big, dedi- 
cated to someone, hasn’t been taken care 
of,” Steeper said. “That is why I did this. 

“The environment is a rainforest habi- 
tat, complete with tropical plants, tree frogs, 
turtles, small fish, geckos and small tropi- 
cal lizards known as anoles.” 

The habitat is self-sustaining, with ex- 
ception of feeding the animals, which oc- 
curs twice a week and occasional refilling of 
the water. The soil is made up of many 
layers and is the key to the environment, 
requiring little attention. The bottom layer 
of the habitat is composed of lava rock, like 
the kind commonly found in grills. This 


serves a filter for the soil. The following 
level is made up of gravel. The top layer is a 
thick layer of potting soil. 

The temperature is kept between 75-80 
degrees to simulate the rainforest climate. 
This is the reason water needs to be added 
occasionally. 

“The heating element makes it humid in 
there and the water needs to be replaced so 
often,” she said. 

Another unique feature of this tank is 
that lights are on timers, coinciding with 
the actual time of day. The light turns on at 
8 a.m. and turns off around 6 p.m. Steeper 
hopes that Carboniferous Park continues 
after her time at the college. She also can- 
not do this entire project on her own. 

"I would really appreciate any help that 
people want to give. I am only one person 
and sometimes it is hard to do everything.” 

Her reward is seeing others get enjoy- 
ment and education from her work. 

“It makes me so happy to see other 
people see and appreciate this,” she said. 
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New position a juggling 
act of a different sort 


® Coordinator 
ready for full-time 
challenges 


By CAROLYN DRAGO 


Features Editor 


ew basic writing coordina- 

tor Joanna Fortna is happy 

to make the transition to 
full-time after 11 years as a part- 
timer at the college. 

Fortna, who began as coordi- 
nator this fall, said she will miss 
teaching writing courses at schools 
such as Endicott College and the 
Massachusetts School of Law, but 
is thankful that she will no longer 
have to make the stressful com- 
mute and deal with a variety of 
college politics. 

“Part-time is really just as stress- 
ful as full-time. You run from one 
school to another trying to adapt 
by creating different identities. 


Campus 


@ International ~ 
festival coming soon 
to college 

By MARIA ZNOJ 

Staff Reporter 


Global Celebration is the 
theme this year for the sec- 
ond annual, end of the se- 

mester party. 


International Holidays will 


combine traditions from around 
the world, including Christmas, 
Kwanzaa, Yule and Chanukah. 

“It’s going to be during the last 
full week of classes, I just want to 
give back to the students,” said 
Dina Brown, student activities co- 
ordinator. “Many students are go- 
ing to be transferring out, and it’s 
a chance for them to take a 
memory with them as they leave 
NECC. 

“Tm hoping that there will bea 
big turn out, that’s why we are 
having the party at that time. 
Hopefully many students can make 
it, because it’s at the end of the day 
when most classes are ending,” 
Brown said. 

From the celebrations of the 
Chinese and the Korean New Year 
to the tree decorating, students 
and their children are encouraged 
to go. 

Music from CDs will be pro- 
vided along with Christmas carol- 


There’s a lot of juggling involved,” 
Fortna said. 

Her work as an international 
composition instructor, teaching 
Japanese exchange students at 
Endicott College, is one thing she 
will miss most about the part- 
time experience. 

In the new position, which she 
said is dimensional, Fortna is learn- 
ing to balance teaching and coor- 
dinating. 

“First and foremost I am a 
teacher,” Fortna said. “Idon’t have 
as much time as I would like to 
advise students because of my 
other duties; I really miss that.” 

As coordinator, Fortna’s main 
goalis to keep the writing curricu- 
lum as current as possible. 

She is seated on an English 
department subcommittee whose 
main focus is to better curricu- 
lum, and to help students make a 
successful transition from basic 
writing courses to English compo- 
sition. 


ers to represent all cultures. 


“This is the second annual cel- - 


ebration of the many cultural be- 
liefs. It’s time to give something 


. back to the,students because they 


fund student activities. 

“She said the event is an eating 
and drinking social gathering with 
information about: ‘the mahy be- 
liefs. 
= “Ate thes event, aitrescant food 


groups: will represent each holi- 
~ day. For example, traditional candy 


canes and the Chanukah tradition 
of chocolate. gold coins,”~ said 
Donna’ Felisberto, student activi- 


“ties secretary. “Food will be pro- 


vided by Corporate Chefs.” 

This will also be the first year 
NECC will celebrate the Chinese 
New Year, Felisberto. said. 


Another belief which willbe: 


celebrated is Kwanzaa, an African 
American tradition. 

Seven candles are burned for 
the seven principles of life: unity, 
purpose, creativity, faith, self-de- 
termination, responsibility, eco- 


nomic management and respon- ° 


sibility with work. 

Another reason why Brown said 
student activities is putting more 
thought into the celebration is 
because she neglected a couple 
holidays last year. 

“One holiday was Yule, a Pagan 
holiday. We need to broaden the 
idea to this time of year and we’re 
going to reflect that with the cel- 
ebration. It’ll be a well-rounded 


“One project I am working on 
is rewriting the basic writing cur- 
riculum. This hasn’t been done for 
about six years and is long over- 
due,” Fortna said. 

Fortna, of Haverhill, earned a 
degree in English at the University 
of New Hampshire. She said the 
greatest honor as coordinator is 
having peers such as Nancy 
Nickerson, math lab, and Eugene 
Wintner, reading center. 

“My coworkers have made me 
feel extremely welcome and I am 
glad to be part of their team,” 
Fortna said. 

“Tam quite happy to see that 
Joanna’s capabilities have finally 
been realized,” said Diane Gori, 
writing center. “She brings intui- 
tive experience to her job. There 
are many good part-timers at the 
college who deserve full-time po- 
sitions.” 

With an eventful schedule, 
Fortna said she hopes she will 
soon have more room in her life 


party,” she said. 

Prizes to represent.the diyer- 
sity will be given away through 
contests including beanbags and 


-hacky sacks. 


The college will iy to create a 
happy atmosphere with the music 
and gingerbread and prizes to 
warm your core. 

“Bags of candy will be given 
away to everyone; there will also 
be stickers and other take-home 


items,” Felisberto said. nee 


The global celebration will also 
be held on the Lawrence campus 
Dec. 7 from 11 a.m. to.1 p.m. 

“We want to give'students: who 
go to the Lawrence campus the 
same opportunity that students 
here are going to have,” Brown 
said. 

In Haverhill, the celebration 
will be held from 3 to 5 p.m. Dec 9, 
in the Student 
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FORTNA GOES FULL-TIME: Joanna Fortna, basic writing coordi- 
nator, makes the transition from part-time after 11 years. 


for her passion of poetry writing. 

“love the linear form of poetry 
that rises from metaphor, the 
imagery, the sound of the words 
and how the words relate to each 
other,” she said. 

It provides her with an emo- 
tional outlet, helping her to make 
sense out of things that are other- 
wise disconnected, Fortna said. 

“She is far more active then she 
has ever been, but she’s not tired,” 
said Melissa, 23, eee s daugh- 


holiday celebrations kicks off Dec. 


SPANOS fy) 74g RAR ST SEE Fe 


eras 


ter. She’s filled with energy and is 
much happier. 

Fortna is positive and dedicated 
to her goals as coordinator, but 
still holds students as s her — ng 
ority. 

“Many students have bad expe- 
riences with writing and try to 
avoid it,” Fortna said. “I want them 
to understand that there are people 
here who can show them it’s not 
that bad. They ee ph it a 
chance.” 


Clip and Save eo 


Center lounge 
and theatre. 
“We hope 
more people 
come this year,” 
Brown said. 
This year 
student activi- 
ties has put a 
lot of time, 
thought and ef- 
fort to please 
students who 


have different > 
religious beliefs rs 
and cultures. Z 
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Lawrence dean manages her job well 


@ Rodger works hard in 
providing students and 
community with cultural 
events and activities 


By KENYATTA HARRIS 
Staff Reporter 


rive onto the Lawrence campus and 
D you will find activity. Students move 
quickly to and from classes. 

Some stop teachers in the hall to ask 
questions about homework, while others 
stop by the local coffee bar for a quick pick- 
me-up. 

On this small but bustling campus you 
will find a diverse student population. The 
Lawrence campus has a lot to offer, in 
particular to the local Hispanic commu- 
nity. 

Katherine Rodger, dean of the Lawrence 
campus, works hard at ensuring that both 
the student body and the local community 
reap the benefits that NECC has to offer. 

Part of that commitment includes the 
different campus activities and cultural 
events held throughout the year. 

“Attempts are made to raise the aware- 
ness of the students,” Rodger said about 
upcoming campus events. 

Earlier this month Rodger conducted a 
three hour tour of the Lawrence campus. 


The purpose of the tour was to give “an 
historical, sociological and cultural experi- 
ence in the Latino community in Lawrence, 
as well as a better understanding of com- 
munity.” 

One of college’s challenges is many stu- 
dents juggling work and school. 

“Because kids wedge school and work 
into their lives, they don’t hang around,” 
she said. 

The college makes an effort to schedule 
events throughout the day. This allows stu- 
dents to attend events their schedule 
wouldn’t normally allow. 

The college is going to open up its Atrium 
for the annual United Way fund raiser. This 
year the students are planning to give baby 
bundles to new mothers in the community. 

The bundles will be made up of diapers 
and other newborn needs and necessities. 
The campus also has volunteers who read 
to local elementary school students. 

Rodger also seeks the assistance of local 
businesses in an effort to help the commu- 
nity. 

“We once asked Walgreens drug store 
for some bottles of mouthwash for a dental 
health awareness week project, and they 
asked, how many (we wanted). We said 200 
would be great. They said OK. The next day 
a large truck showed up at our receiving 
dock with over 200 cases of Scope trial size 
bottles,” Rodger said. “We had to tell them 
to stop; there was so much we didn’t have 
any place to put them” 
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That week NECC gave out toothbrushes 
and Scope to students and the public. 

The local community also uses the cam- 
pus for meetings and seminars. 

“People love coming here because the 
rooms are so nice,” Rodger said. 

With all of the support of the commu- 
nity, staff and students, there is still a 
negative perception of Lawrence, Rodger 
said. 

“Because of the stereotypes, we have to 
show you what we are all about. So we 
pulled in the very best of the Hispanic 
community.” 

To help counteract this perception 


~~ 66 


Because of the stereo- 
types, we have to show 
you what we are all 
about. So we pulled in 
the very best of the 
Hispanic community. 


Rodger seeks out talented Hispanics to come 
and speak to the students on campus. 

In the end, Rodger said it is difficult to 
maintain an enriched environment for stu- 
dents. Time and money are the deciding 
factors in what activities actually material- 
ize. 

“I would like to have more money to 
bring in what is necessary for the commu- 
nity,” she said. “We should be able to bring 
in multiple events for the students.” 

Even with budget constraints, the 
Lawrence campus is committed to working 
with the community and maintaining a 
professional and enriched environment. 


A few photo tips will help you take the right shot 
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makes the nu 
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@ Photography’s basic « 
rules make taking good 
pictures a snap 


By DEBBIE WEIGHTMAN 
Staff Reporter 


aking pictures is not always as easy as 

it looks. A few helpful suggestions 

will make your pictures come out 
better and more creative. 

1. Frame the picture. An objéct may not 
look like it would make a great picture, but 
look at it through the viewfinder. It is 
surprising how well it looks when it is 
framed. 

2. Listen to your feelings. Take pictures 
that move you. Ifa picture jumps out at you 
and it touches your heart, snap it. A picture 
may look better if you set up the shot. Set a 
scene that appeals to you. 

3. Angles. A photographer is always look- 
ing for what he can take out of the picture. 
Move closer to your subject. 

Find angles that avoid the chaos of ev- 
eryday life. Try to avoid cars, power lines 
and other distracting objects. Another help- 
ful hint is to avoid shooting into the light. 

Try to take pictures where the subject is 
in the shade. You do not want your subjects 
to have a shadow on their faces. This makes 
for a very poor picture. 

4. Take lots of pictures. Ifyou see a good 
photo don’t snap one picture and walk 
away, keep snapping. 

Take the picture several times, at differ- 
ent angles or if it’s‘a person, try different 
poses. Professional photographers take doz- 
ens of pictures of the same object. 

5. Don’t worry about the weather. Some 
great pictures can be taken on overcast or 
cloudy days. 

Don’t let the weather ruin a day of 
picture taking. Just remember to use your 
flash. 

6. Try candids. Try taking pictures of 
people doing ordinary things. In the center 
of your town is a good place to start. 

The Portsmouth Center in New Hamp- 
shire is recommended. It has a variety of 
different people and plenty of candid possi- 
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UNUSUAL ANGLE: One important tip 
for the budding photographer to remem- 
ber is to look at the shot from a different 
angle. Instead of looking at a flower from 
the front, aim your camera from the side 
and snap away. 


bilities. 

It even offers a great cafe on the corner, 
which is a perfect location to relax, sip a 
cappuccino and take lots of pictures. 

The purpose of a candid, said Al Perinea, 
owner of Advanced Photo in North Reading 
is to “capture people’s feelings and emo- 
tions at that moment.” 

The key is to take candids quickly before 
the subject has any idea what’s going on. 
Another tip is to take candids at waist level. 
Try prefocusing your camera to a distance 
of a couple of feet. 

7. Rule of thirds. Don’t put your center 
of interest in the direct center of the pic- 
ture. 

Divide your picture into thirds both ver- 
tically and horizontally. The lines that in- 
tersect are where you should try to place 
your subject. 

8. Have fun. Taking pictures should be 
an enjoyable experience so have fun doing 
it. 
Visualize how you would like the picture 
to look and then find a way to make it work. 
Experiment and get creative. 


Campus Work Program. 
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For a good time, 
try Chunky's soon 


@ Food, movies, lots of 
fun on tap at innovative 
theater/pub 


By STEVE FLAGG 
Staff Reporter 


s the times change, one thing re- 
A=": constant: people love to be 

entertained. The movie industry con- 
tinues to boom and right alongside is the 
need to give audiences a place they will go 
back to over and over again. 

First, it was the large, lavish movie 
houses; then there were the smaller the- 
aters and drive-ins. 

In the 80s, most of these gave way to the 
multi cinema-plex, offering a choice of any- 
where from 6 to 12 different movies. 

A new trend now comes in the form of 
the cinema pub. 

“Tll bet you hundreds of people have 
thought of this before, but were never able 
to setitin motion or thought it just wouldn’t 
work,” said Ron Butt. 

Butt is one of the managers of what may 
soon be a nationwide chain of movie the- 
ater restaurants. 

“We are talking with some investors 
right now that want to take us to a national 
level,” said James Nagel, owner of Chunky’s. 
“The investors have come to us. We didn’t 
go to them, so you know they are planning 
something big.” 

Chunky’s Cinema Pub is located at 137 
Lowell Ave. in Haverhill. The business opened 
March 3, 1997. 

“Tt was a complete mess. We invited 500 
people to an establishment that only seats 
400.” 

Along with seating problems, the kitchen 
had troubles of its own. 

“We told everyone they could order what 
they wanted and because it was free, they 
took full advantage,” Butt said. “The prob- 
lem with telling everyone that the whole 
menu was on the house, was that everyone 


ordered 10 of everything. The kitchen 
couldn’t keep up.” 

Nagel and his brother bought the old 
Chunky’s on Route 125 in Plaistow, N.H. 
from the Smith family. They figured it 
would be a good “garage operation.” Little 
did they know they had stumbled upon 
something with potential. 

“T at first wanted to buy Chunky’s be- 
cause I like beer and movies,” Nagel said. “I 
didn’t think much would come of it.” 

Chunky’s menu consists of mostly pub 
style food, such as burgers, chicken and 
club sandwiches, and also offers a variety of 
beer and wine. They also have different 
kinds of appetizers like nachos, potato skins 
and mozzarella sticks. 

“We have just about everything that big 
restaurants have, just with less variations,” 
Butt said. 

To go along with the movie theme of the 
restaurant, Chunky’s has named all of their 
food after famous movies and actors. They 
have a Kevin Bacon burger, a First Wives 
club sandwich, Mr. Potato skins and a House 
Party salad to name a few. 

Some NECC students enjoy working at 
Chunky’s. 

“T came here once to eat and enjoyed it 
a lot,” said student Maura Gove. “When I 
was looking for a job I thought it would be 
cool to work at Chunky’s so I applied.” 

It appeals to people of all ages. 

“This is my first time here, I really like it. 
I think it’s fun,” said Cassidy Parnell, age 7. 

“Tm baby-sitting all these kids. Chunky’s 
is a great way to keep them occupied and to 
have fun,” said local resident Allison Dubois. 

“Chunky’s is a great way to kill two birds 
with one stone,” Butt said. “Instead of going 
to a high priced restaurant and then to a 
movie theater that charges almost $8 to get 
in, why not just come here? We offer great 
food with large portions, and it’s only $4.50 
to get in.” 

Wednesdays are date night. Admission 
is $2.50. 

“The profit gained from this business is 
minimal. I would raise the prices of the 
food, but that would not go very well with 


City to the north worth the trip 


@ A quick ride up Route 
95 brings you to New 
Hampshire’s Portsmouth 


By DEBBIE WEIGHTMAN 
Staff Reporter 


feeling trapped, crushed by the oncom 

ing holidays — you need to get out of the 
house on the weekend. A great day trip is 
just 30 minutes north in Portsmouth, N.H. 

Downtown Portsmouth is a great place 
to relax. It has many shops where you can 
buy unique gifts and sample treats for the 
palate. 

If you’re looking for a great cup of 
coffee, try Café Brioche on the corner of 
Market Square. It has friendly service and 
great cappuccino. The café offers outdoor 
seating, which enables you to relax and 
enjoy the people walking by. 

“Tt starts slowing down around late Oc- 
tober and picks back up in the spring,” said 
one café worker. 

Portsmouth is full of colorful people. 
Harley bikers can be seen chatting by their 
custom built chrome bikes just waiting to 


I: the time of year when you start 


be noticed. I saw a woman in the street 
stopping a complete stranger, then asking 
him to switch T-shirts, which he declined. 

By 6 p.m. the pubs and restaurants are 
packed. 

If you’re in the mood for a great rack of 
ribs, try the Muddy Rivers Rhythm and 
Blues Smokehouse. If you’re really hungry, 
try Pork City, for a great sample of all the 
best food the smokehouse offers. This res- 
taurant is a great spot for meat lovers. 

The smokehouse plays great blues mu- 
sic and a band plays on weekends. 

“lve met my share of unusual people, 
for example,” said Rosemary Koravos of 
Portsmouth as she points down the road, 
“look at that man and his pet goat.” 

Strawberry Banke, just minutes away, is 
another must see place to visit. It has beau- 
tiful gardens and fountains you can walk 
through. The museum contains houses from 
the 1800s. 

Portsmouth also has a'Music Hall where 
you can see performances, an inexpensive 
music store called Bull Moose, and a pottery 
shop where you can paint your own pottery 
and have it fired for a small fee. 

Downtown Portsmouth makes a great 
day trip, but just remember, when heading 
there don’t forget an extra T-shirt. 
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GOOD TIMES ABOUNDING: People head into Chunky’s in Haverhill for a burger 


and a movie. 
the customers,” Nagel said. 

There is also a Chunky’s in Pelham, N.H., 
which has five theaters, compared to 
Haverhill’s three. 

“We play mostly second run movies, but 
occasionally we get new releases,” Butt 
said. 

Pelham plays the newer releases. 

“I have the Pelham Chunky’s playing all 
the first-run and Haverhill the second so 
there is no competition with the two, and it 
Maximizes profits,” Nagel said. 

“Chunky’s is a fun and affordable place 
to come and enjoy yourself,” Butt said. 

“The people who workhere are great. It’s 
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communications field, a choice which 
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areal friendly environment,” said employee, 
Nicole Hackett. 

For the customer, Chunky’s offers 
friendly service, large portions of food, great 
movies, and most importantly, comfort- 
able seats. 

Allin all, Chunky’s is a great and afford- 
able place to go with the kids or a date. It’s 
an appealing alternative to the night out at 
the “traditional” cinema, 

Chunky’s in Haverhill has one show 
Mondays to Fridays from 5:30 p.m. to the 
end of the movie. Matinees are held on 
Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays, and 
begin at noon. . 
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@ A vivid, probing look 
at a family divided by 
society 


THE ROAD HOME 
By Jim Harrison 
ATLANTIC MonrtTHLY Press. 446 pp. $25 


Reviewed by WENDY SMITH for the Washing- 
ton Post 


ome is a double-edged word in Jim 
H Harrison’s new work, a somber 

companion piece to his 1988 novel 
“Dalva.” 

For Nelse Carison, the illegitimate son 
Dalva Northridge gave up for adoption in 
1957, his ancestral home on the Northridges’ 
ranch in rural Nebraska seems to be a place 
of hope and renewal. 

' His first-person account of the eventfull 
summer of 1986, which forms the book’s 
central section, shows him meeting his 
birth mother and grandmother, discover- 
ing family roots deep in the natural world 
where he has always felt most comfortable, 
and tentatively making a commitment to a 
young woman whose marriage he has bro- 
ken up. 

For Dalva and her grandfather, whose 
natratives flank Nelse’s, the road home 
leads to a darker destination. This is a 
death-haunted tale, and not just because 
John Northridge lost his great love to sui- 
cide and calmly faces his own demise in two 
meditative chapters that set the stage for 
all that follows. 

Musing in 1952 and 1957 on the lurch- 
ing course of his life since his birth in 1886, 
Northridge chronicles loss. His white fa- 
ther’ raised him to participate in the mod- 
ern world, so he lost his Lakota mother’s 
culture and his teenage Indian lover. “Called 
to be an artist but not necessarily a very 


good one,” he abandoned his vocation and 
became a land trader, “the scariest man in 
the county.” 

In his final year Northridge rediscovers 
the artistic impulse (“the core of our most 
intimate being”), but that hardly softens 
his evaluation of life’s existential essence. 
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Mocking human beings’ “vast illusions over 
the control of our lives,” he offers such 
bleak conclusions as “it is arguable if any- 
one ever truly recovers from anything” and 
“life herself has never forgiven anyone a 
single minute’s time.” 

His only transcendent belief: “The earth 
was not made for our solace but for her own 
evolving magnificence of which we are a 
small part.” Though Harrison himself is 
barely over 60, one feels the weight of the 
author’s personal convictions in the 81 
year-old patriarch’s autumnal aphorisms. 

These convictions also declare them- 
selves in the characters’ political judgments 
of a diseased American polity, symptoms of 
which include the extermination of Native 
American culture, and the white world’s 
worship of money. 

Northridge’s comments are matter-of- 
fact: “My mother’s people were sacrificed, 
in toto, for cows”; “the operative ethic of 
the country may be reduced to open and 
rabid greed.” 

Nelse’s are more bitter, as befits a 
younger man living through the greed- 
drenched 1980s: “People who say that 
America is a classless society are full of 
[expletive]”; “I never feel more embarrassed 
as an American citizen than when I visitan 
Indian reservation. Nothing so much em- 
phasizes our moral fraudulence.” 

In the hands of a lesser writer such 
comments might seem tacked on or smug. 
Harrison, puts them in the mouths of fal- 
lible people who ruefully acknowledge their 
complicity in the world as it is. 

“T had all the rapacity of the culture I 
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assumed I loathed,” Nelse admits, and the 
author makes it clear that respect for Ameri- 
can Indians does not equal a presumption 
non-Natives can fully share their suffering 
or their spirituality. The wealthy Northridges 
are beneficiaries of American capitalism, 
despite their sympathy for its victims. 

Artis claimed here as the crucial nurturer 
of an inner life disdained and depleted by a 
materialistic society. 

References to the great nature writers 
from Thoreau to Peter Mathiessen abound, 
as do loving tributes to the emotional gran- 
deur of such 19th century novels as 
“Wuthering Heights” and “The Brothers 
Karamazov.” (Indeed, readers accustomed 
to the frantic rhythms of pop culture will 
probably find The Road Home’s pace mad- 
deningly slow.) In the final pages, however, 
as Dalva describes her struggle with ova- 
rian cancer, a theme implicit throughout 
becomes disturbingly explicit. 

Language has its limits, especially in 
extreme situations. When the terminally ill 
Dalva puts down a poetry anthology, think- 
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ing, “I was dealing with quite enough con- 
sciousness of my own and anyone else’s at 
this point seemed senselessly invasive,” it is 
a bleak moment for someone who has 
always drawn sustenance from literature. 

The self-contained austerity of Dalva’s 
voice (admittedly appropriate for a dying 
woman) suffers somewhat in comparison 
with the magisterial authority of her 
grandfather’s and the jittery vigor of her 
son’s, through which Harrison faultlessly 
conveys the mingled arrogance and vulner- 
ability of youth. The novel’s final section, its 
focus blurred by division among three nar- 
rators, doesn’t quite match the two that 
precede it. 

When you strive to work at the level of 
Emily Bronte and Fyodor Dostoyevsky, per- 
haps such faults are inevitable. Harrison 
aims high, pondering the meaning and the 
cost of American civilization through the 
story of a single family vividly rendered. 

He doesn’t succeed in everything he 
attempts to do, but we could use more 
writers who attempt so much. 


Susan Isaac's latest about love and similar dangers 


@ A timely tale about 
anti-Semitism and what 


it means to be American 


Rep WHITE AND BLUE 
By Susan Isaacs 
HarperCoutins. 402 pp. $25 


Reviewed for the Washington Post by Mike 
Musgrove 


bomb is found planted on a shelf in a 

video store owned by a Jewish man in 
Jackson Hole, Wyo., it appears to be an anti- 
Semitic attack. The bomb doesn’t explode, 
but it does attract the attention of the FBI 
and a young, ambitious reporter in New 
York. 

Hero number one is FBI agent Charlie 
Bryant, a manly, no-nonsense kinda guy 
described as the sort of person who might 
be produced “if the Statue of Liberty and 
Uncle Sam had come together for a one 
night stand.” He’s a government man whose 
looks and build have started to fade over the 
years, thanks to a desk job in Cheyenne and 
a failing marriage which is starting to wear 
on his soul. He’s drawn to the case largely 
because he hopes that working on it will get 
him back to the mountains he grew up in, 
where he would still be if his no-good father 


IE Susan Isaacs’ eighth novel, when a 


Sorts a Seen 
hadn’t sold the family ranch years ago. 

Meanwhile, our other hero, Lauren Miller 
is “the child Anne Hutchinson and George 
Washington never had.” She writes for the 
Jewish News in New York and lives at her 
parents’ house in Long Island. Tired of an 
evidently dreary existence writing metro 
news, book reviews, and an advice column 
for the paper, she convinces the paper’s 
editor to send her to Wyoming when she 
hears about the bomb scare. 

Having spent a few pages introducing 
her main characters, Isaacs abruptly goes 
on a long detour, which turns out to be the 
best part of this novel. Although neither of 
them will ever knowit, the narrator tells us, 
these two characters have a great-great- 
grandparent in common. Charlie and 
Lauren, whose paths are about to cross, are 
both descendants of an unhappy woman 
named Dora Blaustein, who came to America 
from “somewhere east of Budapest” in 1899. 
Isaacs painstakingly traces the family lines 
of Dora’s two children over the generations 
to illustrate her point that being American 
necessarily means being a mongrel. 

Back in present-day Wyoming, it’s not 
that hard to figure out where to start look- 
ing for who planted the bomb in Mike 
Pearlstein’s video store: The only anti- 
Semitic group in the area is called Wrath 


and headed by a charismatic man named 
Vernon Ostergard. So the FBI gives Charlie 
an undercover identity and sends him to 
Jackson Hole to infiltrate the group. Charlie 
finds a job in the area as an auto mechanic 
and starts attending Wrath meetings and 
immediately winning the confidence of the 
group’s paranoid leader. 

But nobody was counting on a sharp, 
big-city reporter to pop into the picture. 
Lauren meets Charlie in the course of her 
investigation of Wrath, and the two have 
one of those instant, undeniable physical 


attractions for each other that you some- 


times read about in books. 

Here’s the problem with this part of the 
story: Lauren seems foolish because she 
falls for a guy who appears to be a member 
of a hate group, and Charlie seems incom- 
petent because he’s evidently done a shoddy 
job at his undercover role as a low-class 
bigot. None of this is very plausible anyway, 
especially when Lauren is able to unravel 
the cover identity the FBI has set up for 
Charlie in the space of about three phone 
calls. Isaacs makes a weak effort to account 
for Lauren’s ability to spot Charlie’s true, 
wholesome character with female intuition. 

Why doesn’t Wrath figure out that 
Charlie is a fake? Because Isaacs makes 
these bad guys very, very dumb. Perhaps 
members of hate groups aren’t generally 
known for their cleverness, but these folks 


couldn’t bomb their way out of a lean-to. 
The threat posed by Wrath doesn’t amount 
to anything more than a speed bump on the 
way to happily ever after — something for 
Charlie and Lauren to talk about before 
they tumble into the sack together and fall 
deeply in love in the space of about 24 
hours. Although there are hints ofa greater 
threat beyond this small crew-— suggestions 
that Wrath might be a cell group in a larger 
organization, that there are deep-pocketed 
contributors, to the group — none of this is 
explored. In fact, nothing much happens on 
this side of the novel except for a brief 
scrap, in which Charlie ends up getting shot 
up by one of the more suspicious psycho- 
paths in the organization and Lauren comes 
to the aid of her man. 

Although these two characters are lik- 
able and well-drawn, it’s clear from the 
outset that Isaacs cares about them too 
much to let anything happen to them. 
Which, in effect, means that the reader 
doesn’t have to care. 
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Fond thoughts of 
Mr. Gobble Gobble 


@ Trippin’ the 
light fantastic 
with that 
tryptophan 


Season. We now have less than a month to shop for 

furbies for the kids, the lame necktie gift for dad, and 
anything nice for mom that will keep you in her good 
graces. 

In other words, we're talking four paychecks left, folks, 
to splurge on those near and dear for Christmas. It’s this 
kind of mentality that makes me appreciate the holiday 
that comes before it. 

Thanksgiving is one of my favorite holidays, and I feel, 
very underrated. I mean, The Peanuts made a show about 
the Great Pumpkin and one about Charlie Brown’s sickly 
little Christmas tree, but nothing about Tom Turkey. 

Couldn’t creators have done something about a cutesy 
singing turkey who hangs out with pilgrims, squaws and 
braves? The bird could save them all from starving that first 
winter in Plymouth by treating them all to dinner at the 
Mayflower diner after a rousing Bible meeting. 

This is a slight. Where is the respect for the bird? This 
is a stoic creature. Think of the ignominy of having people’s 
hands shoving breadcrumbs up your ass every last Thurs- 
day in November. 

No doubt about it, turkey rocks. No other food on the 
planet has such power. Turkey can take you in its killer 
sleep grip within 20 minutes of consumption. It can gang 
up on you with the turnip and send you running to check 
out the working condition of the plumbing. 

It has the power to make a person go up three pant sizes 
during the meal and then give us temporary memory loss. 
You sit there at the table with your pants undone, patting 
the bulge and groaning, but as soon as someone mentions 
dessert, the “turkey fog” descends over the brain and next 
thing you know you're shoveling pumpkin pie into your 
mouth. 

Turkey is like the universal symbol for “eat of my food, 
drink of my drink, watch football and sleep on my couch.” 

Beyond the physcial, turkey has another, more obscure 
power: the ability to bring people together on Thanksgiv- 
ing. It just wouldn’t do to call up all your friends and family 
and invite them over for tuna fish or pork chops. It’s turkey 
people want; turkey for the in-laws, turkey for the outlaws, 
turkey for everyone you've known since the time when dirt 
was white. 

So, now everyone is gathered together, eating a meal 
which would make the patron saint of gluttony proud or 
maybe even jealous, and all you’ve got to worry about is, is 
there food stuck between your teeth and are there enough 
Tums in the closet. 

You also get to squint across a heaping bowl of mashed 
potatoes, down the length of the table and play the relative 
guessing game. Is that cousin Joey? For all you know it 
could be someone from the “befriend a convict program.” 
Then again, that just might make the odds more favorable 
it is your cousin Joey. 

There are just so many joys about Thanksgiving. This 
year I could feel the togetherness, the love, the palm sweat 
of the person standing next to me when we all held hands 
and said grace. 

That’s what Thanksgiving is about: togetherness and 
gratitude. I’ve found plenty to be grateful about over the 
years. Things like not having an Uncle Lou with a flatulence 
problem who insists on sitting next to me at the table, 
gravy without the lumps, Aunt P’s eggnog, tooth paste and 
mascara (not mixed together), and that there were no 
cannibals at the first Thanksgiving. (If that were the case, 
my family tree would have been a stump). 

But seriously, it is a day of reflection, of being humble, 
and thankful for the things you have. Christmas gifts are 
wrapped up in pretty paper and bows while Thanksgiving 
gifts are a little subtler. Think about it — a whole day pre- 
empted of soap operas and dedicated to the world’s great- 
est sport, football (go Pats!). 

If that isn’t a gift, I don’t know what is. 


[ssn we has officially kicked off the Holiday 


Gossip is when you hear something you 
like about someone you don't. 
— Earl Wilson 


GEORGE by MARK SZORADY 


ELBIE, DID YOU WIN THE SCHOOL COLORING Fe 


FROBABLY Don'T 


WANT SLIPPING OUT AT 


TWAT NWSCLEHEAD 
GUM You GOTO... 


01908 by King Feshwes Synacat inc Word nghts reserved 


{T FEEL SO OUT OF 


TOUCH wit THe worup!! 


ACROSS 


1 Composer Bartok 

5 Bunch 

10 Fixed chicken 

15 Sonora snack 

19 Certain drawers 

20 Computer 
timesaver 

21 Bahamas’ Great 
or Little 

22 Spanish vessel 

23 Royal angler? 

25 The fruit 
gave up? 

27 High heel 

28 Homer's works 

30 Bellyachers 

31 Region 

32. Mettle, 

33 Off-color 

34 Rabbits 

37 “And thereby 
hangs —" 

38 Highlander, 
perhaps 

42 Faulty 

43 Stock market 
irritant? 


_ 45 Self-regard 


46 Twiner 

47 Buggy 

49 Sharpen up 

50 Slope 

51 Organic suffix 

52. Girl of the British 
fleet? 

56 Surfing 
essential 

57 Fever type 

59 Oi! source 

60 Full of 
merriment 

6I Unaccompanied 

62 Pickier 

63 Under the deck 

64 Contracted 

66 Pool material 

67 Have much 
concern 

70 “And so —”: Pepys 

71 Outfielders? 

73 Borden's 
whacker 

74 Leewards, for 
short 

75 “And, after all, 
what is —?” Byron 

76 Susan, for one 


oa a 


77. Submachine gun 

78 Dee's 
predecessor 

79 Desert 
musician? 

83 It used 
to be Edo 

84 File cabinet 
successor 

87 To the side 

88 Maritime money 
man 

89 Domino 

90 Pick through 

91 Vein site 

92 Texas-Louisiana 
boundary 

95 Puts on 
the brakes 

96 Can get enough 


SO, ANYONE CATCH 


}*SLLY. MEBERL LAST 


Reptilian 

pacifist? 

Nut of the 

tundra? 

It comes before 

Nisan 

Eskimo 

Gallows loop 

Shirt maker 

Put in order 

Mountain 

lakes 

110 Timothy's 
neighbor 

111 Boozehounds 


DOWN 


1 Sissela and 
Derek 


T Doucie, HOW 
LONG HAVE You 


BEEN FEELING 
THIS WAY 2 


14 
15 


Out door 
Director 
Riefenstahl 
English in 
France 

Bops but good 
“— luego” 
Back talk 
Exist 

Rover's 
offering 

Chest 

Taken — (givena 
turn) 

Goes for 

the gold 


_ South American 


tuber 
Type of glass 
Brimless hats 


Styptic material 
Film segment 
“Mares eat —” 
Certain bar 
decor 

“— for one's 
money” 
Woolly 

woofer 

Leaf openings 
Combine 

Tag 

Essential acid 
Singing tree? 
Saying 

Task 

Frolics in the 
grass? 
Dancer 

de Mille 


92 
93 


94 
95 
96 


97 
98 
99 
101 
103 


2D ATSB 
ff 
i ) Pe 


LPL 
LD 


SINCE YourR PARENTS 
STOPPED PUTTING THE 
NEWSPAPERS Dou)N FoR 


Denier's 
response 

Onion relative 
Mischievous move 
Be conveyed 
Hot drink 

24 Down feature 
Doughnut-shaped 
She called her 
patron 'Enry 
Education 
psychologist 
Breakwaters 
Sticks together 
Tom's prey 
Saluted the moon, 
perhaps. 

Folkie Joan 
Verse line 

First minor 
‘prophet | 
Glimmer. 
Magic 

worker 

Daisy 

Purport 

Snort holder 
Type of break 
In my view 
Aurora — 

Crate beds 
Skeptic's 

retort 

Blouse style 
Short-skirted 
garment 
Composer 
Shostakovich 
Shortened 
Boone 
Sympathizes 
with 

“The Love Boat’s” 
MacLeod 
Quemoy's 
sister 

Info 

Mercedes 
competitor 
Small nail 

Day part 
Glaswegian, for 


Swag 

Some are loose 
Genetic inits. 
Onetime Versailles 
resident 
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ARIES: (March 21- April 20) 
An unusual opportunity 
may present itself, which may 
. involve public appearances. 
|. Loving thoughts are expressed 
to you and these remarks may 
not bejust passing pleasantry, 
but an invitation for some- 
thing deeper. Clear commu- 
nication can smooth the 


ay URUS: (April - May 


If you are feeling 

tied down by a re- 

lationship which 

is draining you, 

it may be time 

to declare your independence. Make your break in a quiet, 

but firm manner. Check and recheck your money re- 

sources, and be sure you are doing something to create 
future security. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

There is a wonderful sense of the many possibilities life 
holds in store for you. This attitude will fill you with 
optimism and high energy. Those around you may be 
turned off by your manner; remember you cannot convince 
everyone to feel the way you do. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

If you are feeling a bit crowded, it is important to speak 
up and take time and space for yourself, even if only 
temporarily. You may receive news about money, the 
information will not be as positive as you'd like — learn not 
to get attached to expectations. 

LEO: (July 24- Aug. 23) 

You are finding yourself in a rut, and it will take a bit of 
effort to get out of it. Try something new. You need time to 
play. It may be best to get to the bottom of some emotional 
upheaval before proceeding — logical approach is not 
satisfactory. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23) 

This week feels like a new lease on life. Do something 
which gets your blood pumping. Physical overexertion will 
do you good. You and your mate may experience greater 
attraction for each other ifyou puta little distance between 
yourselves. Get more input before making any moves. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

An emotional upset may leave you feeling sorry for 
yourself, but things are not as bad as they may seem. Give 
it all a second chance. Find a way to give away items which 
have lost usefulness to those who will appreciate them. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

You are definitely in a good mood. Just be careful what 
you wish for since you just may get it, Treat yourself to a 
luxury you seldom consider. Have patience concerning a 
current project. Your ship will come in, and worrying will 
not hasten the process. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

An organized approach will get the job done. Money 
may come from an unexpected source to help you realize 
your goals. Your lover needs attention now. Make sure it is 
quality time and the two of you discuss matters of mutual 
importance and goals. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

It may be hard to maintain your optimism — there isn’t 
anything wrong, you are just in a dark, brooding mood. 
Your health, both physical and mental may be affected by 
stress either at home or at work. Make necessary changes 
and accept what you can’t change. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

A generous financial gift may materialize and can 
remove a great deal of worrying. Now you can go after 
what’s important, and a creative endeavor is at the top of 
your list. Remove yourself from an obligation which takes 
too much energy with little return. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

If something has been lost, you are likely to find it. Don’t 
allow your pride to stand in the way of asking forgiveness 
of someone you may have wronged. This estrangement 
may take a while to patch up, and may never be the same. 


Dec. 2 
Student Leadership Development Program: Cultural Di- 
versity. Haverhill campus, student center theatre, noon 
Student Senate Meeting: Student Center Theatre, 3 to 5 
p.m. 


Dec. 9 
Bagel & Coffee Talk Session: President’s Dining Room, 
noon. 
Seasonal Celebration: Student center lounge, 3 to 5p.m. 
Dec. 14 
Stress Buster: Lawrence Atrium, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. Learn tips 
on relieving stress, effective test-taking strategies and sip 
some soothing herbal tea. Free five minute massages 


CENTRUM CENTER (Worcester): 

Dec 7 & 8 Dave Matthews Band 

Dec. 13 Boston Pops Holiday Concert 
THE MIDDLE EAST (Boston): 

Dec. 13 The Mighty Mighty Bosstones 
ORPHEUM (Boston): 

Dec. 5 The Tragically Hip 

Dec. 12 Natalie Merchant with Anggun 
PALLADIUM (Worcester): 

Dec. 7 Offspring 

THE FLEET CENTER (Boston): 

Dec. 2 & 7 Billy Joel 

Dec. 4 Super Jam '98 Concert 

Dec. 31 Aerosmith 

SOMERVILLE THEATRE (Somerville): 
Dec. 28 & 29 Maceo Parker 

Avalon (Boston): 

Dec. 12 Rusted Root and Dada 

Mama Kin (Boston): 

Dec. 5 O Positive 


1. “A Man in Full” by Tom Wolfe 

2. “The Ghost” by Danielle Steel (Dell) 

3. “Chicken Soup for the Teenage Soul II” by J. Canfield, 
M. Hansen and K. Kirberger 

4. “Dr. Atkins’ New Diet Revolution” by Robert C. 

Atkins 

5. “Runaways” by V. C. Andrews (Pocket) 

6. “Mirror Image” by Danielle Steel (Delacorte) 

7. “The MacGregors: Serena and Caine” by Nora Roberts 

8. “Midwives” by Chris Bohjaliam (Vintage) 

9. “Survival of the Fittest” by Jonathan Kellerman 

10. “Tom Clancy’s Power Play: ruthless.com” by Tom 
Clancy and Martin Greenberg (Berkley) 

11. “When the Wind Blows” by James Patterson 

12. “The Winner” by David Baldacci (Warner Vision) 

13. “The Vampire Armand” by Anne Rice (Knopf) 

14. “Divine Secrets of the Ya-Ya Sisterhood” by Rebecca 
Wells (HarperPerennial) 

15. “Tuesdays With Morrie” by Mitch Albom (Doubleday) 

16. “Cat & Mouse” by James Patterson (Warner) 

17. “MacGregor Grooms” by Nora Roberts (Silhouette) 

18. “Don’t Sweat the Small Stuff ... and It’s All Small 


Stuff” by Richard Carlson (Hyperion) 


19. “Bag of Bones” by Stephen King (Scribner) 

20. “The Path of Daggers” by Robert Jordan (Tor) 

21. “Protein Power” by Michael R. Eades and Mary Dan 
Eades (Bantam) 

22. “Chicken Soup for the Teenage Soul” by J. Canfield, 
M. Hansen, K. Kirberger 

23. “Something More” by Sarah Ban Breathnach 
(Warner) 
24. “All Through the Night” by Mary Higgins Clark 
25. “The Investigators” by W.E.B. Griffin (Jove) 
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@ High-tech widgets are no match 
for this overdone story starring 
Will Smith and Gene Hackman 


By STEVE LANDWEHR 


Opinion Editor 


avid Janssen eat your heart out. The star of the ’60s 

television series “The Fugitive” could not have 

known he was pioneering a cinematic genre that 
would proliferate in the *90s. 

The basic premise is all too familiar. The star of the film 
is isolated by powerful forces, and chased for his or her life, 
narrowly escaping hired assassins at every turn. Despite 
the hero’s lack of martial arts training, hero manages to 
outwit and out-duel heavily armed and professionally 
schooled thugs, ultimately defeating sinister nemesis. 

In the past few years, we’ve seen Wesley Snipes take a 
turn at this role in “U.S. Marshals,” Sandra Bullock in “The 
Net,” and Harrison Ford in (surprise) “The Fugitive.” Pro- 
ducers know a box office winner when they see one, and are 
not hesitant about running with it. 

This year finds Will Smith being chased by techno- 
baddies in Tony Scott’s “Enemy of the State.” 

Smith is Robert Clayton Dean, a Washington, D.C. labor 
lawyer who lives with his wife Carla (Regina King) and their 
son Eric (Jascha Washington) in their picture-perfect apart- 
ment in Georgetown. 

While innocently shopping for a Christmas present for 
his wife in a lingerie store where the shapely saleswomen 
model the merchandise, the unsuspecting Dean runs into 
a barely remembered classmate. 

Unknown to Dean, the friend slips a videotape into his 
Christmas packages that incriminates Thomas Brian 
Reynolds (Jon Voight), in the murder of a member of 
Congress. Reynolds is a highly placed official at the Na- 


“Enemy of the State” 


Directed by Tony Scott 
Starring: 
Will Smith, Gene Hackman, Jon Voight, Regina King 
and Lisa Bonet 


tional Security Agency (NSA) trying to make sure Congress 
passes the Telecommunications Security and Privacy Act: 

Reynolds and his computer nerds at the NSA have been 
tracking Dean’s friend, and quickly determine that Dean is 
likely in possession of the incriminating tape. Life as Dean 
knows it is soon over. 

His home is trashed, his credit cards are canceled, he’s 
fired by his law firm, and his wife is led to believe he’s 
having an affair with his ex-girlfriend (Lisa Bonet). 

This is the first of several weak premises in the movie. 
Reynolds has every intention of killing Dean at the earliest 
opportunity — why does he bother risking exposure in the 
pursuit of discrediting him? 

Why doesn’t he simply let Dean think everything is all 
right and then just shoot him or blow up his house? Of 
course it would shorten the film considerably. 

Nevertheless, Dean is soon on the run. He quickly learns 
he can’t trust his friends, he can’t trust his family, hell, he 
can’t even trust his clothes. 

NSA operatives have bugged his Mont Blanc pen, his 
Omega watch, his shoes, even his trousers. Why they 
neglected his BVD’s is never explained. Satellites track him 
through the streets of Baltimore as he sheds article after 
article of clothing. 

And high-tech gadgets are what this movie is all about. 
Scott continually assails you with footage from high-tech 


spy cams: Helicopters, space satellites, convenience stores 
and ATMs all relay instantaneous images to the NSA, where 
Reynolds and his toy-happy nerds are able to send out the 
hounds in pursuit of Dean. 

Which is the second weak premise of the film. Why do 
powerful, sophisticated masterminds always hire button 
men who aren’t likely to be invited to next month’s Mensa 
picnic? 

The movie improves dramatically when Gene Hackman 
finally appears in the last hour. Hackman basically reprises 
his role in an earlier (and far better) film, “The Conversa- 
tion” (1974). 

In that movie Hackman played Harry Caul, a surveil- 
lance professional and “the best bugger on the West Coast.” 
Hackman’s Caul was a high-strung, acutely personal man, 
so distrustful of involvement he was beside himself when 
he found out his landlady had a key to his apartment. 

In “Enemy of the State” Hackman is the ephemeral Brill, 
a former NSA employee convinced the government is 
trying to deprive us of any right to privacy. 

Brill is as high-strung and paranoid as Caul, convinced 
Big Brother is behind every electronic device in the country. 
Hackman’s performance is one of the few highlights of the 
movie. 

Smith and Hackman together actually manage to turn 
the last hour of the film into a decent thriller. Smith 
possesses the rare quality of instant connection with his 
audience. While he is clearly too young for this role, he is 
entertaining throughout. 

And Hackman is Hackman — one of the few consistently 
fine actors around, and one who chooses his roles carefully. 

But it’s impossible to take Reynold’s minions at the NSA 
seriously. You can’t escape the feeling they are nothing 
more than computer geeks in love with their gadgets — 
there’s nothing sinister about them. And the “Hitler Youth” 
types chasing Dean are ultimately only laughable. 

Wait for this movie to be released on video. In the 
meantime run out and rent “The Conversation.” Same 
paranoid theme, much better done. 


Looking at the future of high definition television 


@ HDTV promises 
better picture, 
sound for all to 
enjoy 


By ROBERT ARCHER 
Staff Reporter 


he future oftelevision is here. 

Anyone who loves the sights 

and sounds of movie the 
aters will love the latest advance- 
ment in electronic entertainment: 
high definition television. 

HDTV made its debut in Boston 
onchannel 5 WCVB this fall. Chan- 
nel 5 plans on broadcasting HDTV 
for two to four hours a week by 
next year. 

The broadcast will first begin 
in the top 10 television and media 
markets. Cities such as New York, 
Los Angeles and Chicago will re- 
ceive the HDTV signal. 

The FCC and Congress have set 
a date of 2006 for a complete 
changeover. 

What this means to the aver- 
age person is digital picture and 
sound. 

“Current television has 525 
lines of resolution, but with HDTV 
the resolution will double to 1080 
lines,” said Jim Hellesen, NECC 
audiovisual department. 

Hellesen said to pick up the 
new signal, TV sets will need a 
converter box. To put this box on 
a television it will need to be “HDTV 
ready, “ meaning the television 


will need inputs on the back to 
accept the converter box. 

Highbred televisions, ones with 
the inputs on the back, can be 
bought today. These highbred tele- 
visions will also receive the cur- 
rent television broadcast signal. 

Retailers have already begun 
carrying HDTV equipment. By the 
end of November, retailers will 
start selling converter boxes. 

Jim Mathews, an employee of 
Cookin’ in the Rockingham Park 
Mall said his store will have the 
new HDTV format on display. 
Mathews said televisions with the 
converter box will sell for around 
$6,000 - $7,000 at first. 

“Prices on this equipment are 
expected to drop by one third in 
the next year,” said Keith Noval, 
an employee of Tweeter Etc. Re- 
tailers believe prices will continue 
to drop making this more afford- 
able for the general public. 

“Tt’s amazing, it’s like looking 
through glass. Once the public 
sees (HDTV) and the prices come 
down it will become popular,” 
Noval said. 

High definition televisions will 
soon have the converter built in. 
Noval said he thinks in the next 10 
years people will have an HDTV 
hanging on the wall listening to 
the digital surround sound. 

With the technology moving 
so fast and driving the prices down, 
this could be realistic for the fu- 
ture of consumer electronics, he 
said. What this all adds up to is a 
better product for anyone who 
likes to watch television. 


You could be eligible for 


one-stop admission to Simmons. 


TRANSFER/ADULT EDUCATION 
OPEN HOUSE 


> 9:00 a.m. + Saturday, December 5 


Join us at the Transfer/Adult Education 
Open House on December 5, 1998. Talk with 


> 300 The Fenway - Boston, MA o21I5 
Free parking available. 


faculty, administrators, and current students > Women with no prior college credit 


to discover what Simmons’ flexible, career- are also welcome to attend 


oriented programs, personal attention, and 


> To RSVP or request an application, 
call 617-521-2502. 


outstanding reputation can mean for you. 
Both traditional and non-traditional age mt i : 
é > Visit our website: www.simmons.edu 
undergraduate women are welcome. Mail or 
fax (617-521-3058) us your transcripts for 
evaluation (copies are acceptable). Then bring 


your completed application and recommen- 


dations to the Open House and we will waive 
the $35 application fee and review your application 
on the spot. 


SIMMONS 


AHEAD OF ITS TIME IN 1899. AHEAD OF ITS TIME NOW. 
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@ Benefits of good 
exercise don’t end 
when winter starts 
if you can stay 
focused 


By JOHANNA M. CHOINA 
Staff Reporter 


all has descended on New 
jz England and presents us with 

both excuses to stay indoors 
and reasons to remain outside. 

“The weather is already so cold. 
I don’t even think of staying out- 
side longer than I really need to,” 
said Anita Schulze, who was en- 
tering the NECC gym. 

The inevitable short days, cool 
temperatures and holiday season 
don’t have to inhibit your quest 
for adventure, fitness and fun. 

Fall can be tough on your fit- 
ness regimen. It is difficult to work 
out without having a goal in sight. 

The bikini season is over and 
you can wear comfortable clothes 
which cover almost every part 
(mostly the problem zones) ofyour 
body. 

But wait, wasn’t there some- 
thing you used to do in the winter- 
time? Yes. The ski-season. 

Now you have a goal. 

A reason for not losing your 
conditioning and well-trained 
body. 

The pre-ski season has just be- 
gun. 
The change in seasons brings a 
change in your lifestyle. 

In the summer, activity can be 
more spontaneous. 

You can throw on your in-line 
skates or go for a bicycle ride. 

When the weather turns, you 
aren't going to be going outside as 
much and you might just end up 
on your couch and putting on 
weight. 

You need to replace your out- 
door activity with indoor activity, 


not indoor inactivity. 

That means hitting the gym. 
Statistically, the peak times for 
health clubs are just around the 
corner. 

According to the International 
Health, Racquet and Sportsclub 
Association, November through 
March represent the peak mem- 
bership times. 

Take advantage of the fall to 
explore new workouts like 
kickboxing, indoor walls, yoga, 
fencing, sliding, studio cycling or 
even swing dance. 

The. best motivation to stay 
active in the winter months is to 
have friends who share the same 
activities as you. 

The team environment helps 
to motivate and workouts gain 
social overtones as well. It pro- 
vides for good exercise and a good 
time. 

_A well-rounded exercise regi- 
men consists of aerobics to 
strengthen the heart and lungs, 
weight training to build key 
muscles and stretching to improve 
flexibility. 

The rule of thumb is to exercise 
aerobically at least three times a 
week, raising the heart rate to its 
target zone for at least 20 continu- 
ous minutes. 

You can achieve it by choosing 
the outdoor activities like jogging 
(speed, up and downhill intervals 
or running stairs), speed walking, 
biking or hiking. 

The key to exercising outdoors 
in cold weather is striking a bal- 
ance between your body tempera- 
ture, clothing and varying weather 
conditions. 

By dressing properly, layering 
clothing and using common sense 
you can exercise safely. 

The alternative indoor exercise 
has many more opportunities than 
most people know and can replace 
outdoor exercise very well. 

“The best thing to keep in shape 
during the winter break is to do 
what you like to do. When you like 
to walk in the summertime, walk 


on the treadmill in the gym when 
it’s too cold outside,” said Pete 
Tompkins who works in the 
Wellness and Fitness Center. 

The NECC Wellness and Fit- 
ness Center welcomes an average 
of 50 people a day. 

They mostly spend between one 
and two hours working out. 

The Wellness and Fitness Cen- 
ter staff is always ready to help 
anybody with the equipment or to 
give good training advise. 

Ifyou have the opportunity, try 
out new ways of keeping your 
body in shape. Some of the best 
ones include: 

Spinning or studio cycling 
classes: After persistent work, you 
achieve a total leg strength. 

Abdominal and Back Work- 
out: By using a “Fit Ball,” you can 
vary the workout and promote a 
total torso workout. 

Plyometrics. This can be the 
best way to prepare for skiing 
since it closely simulates the ex- 
plosive movements, dynamic bal- 
ance requirements and repetitive 
strength demands of skiing and 
boarding. 

But, be aware of the high level 
of this method; you already need 
to have enough strength when 
you begin to participate. 

Resistance Training: Circuit 
training is a great way to build the 
necessary muscular endurance. 
Focus on high repetitions and 
lower weights. This must be prac- 
ticed at least twice a week. 

Sliding: It stimulates the whole 
body the legs and the abdomen 
muscles get a better sport-specific 
workout. 

Flexibility: Just from gaining 
flexibility you will gain power and 
decrease injury risk. 

Most of the flexibility training 
should be post-workout. Don’t al- 
low your muscles to cool down in 
a contracted state. 

Don’t forget most of these ex- 
ercises burn a lot of calories or 
stimulate metabolism (if done 
properly) and make your body look 


much better (sexy). 

If all this doesn’t make any 
impression on you, then think of 
having fun by skating — take a 
friend and visit the nearest ice 
rink — you get better with every 
minute you spend on the ice. 

Regular exercise makes losing 
weight more successful than any 
diet. 

It reduces the risks of heart 
attack, high blood pressure and 
even diabetes. 

It also increases energy, im- 
proves self-image and reduces 
anxiety and depression. 
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KEEPING FIT: Students Joe LeBlanc and Wanda Mendez make use 
of the college’s Wellness and Fitness Center. They keep walking and 
walking and walking... 


t 


But once you become physi- 
cally fit, you must also work to 
maintain it. 

It takes from eight to 10 weeks 
to achieve a good level of fitness 
by practicing aerobically twice and 
strength once a week. 

That’s a great reason to start 
your fitness training right now. 

Don’t wait until the first snow 
surprises you or till you have 
gained so much weight that you 
need months to lose it again. 

Help your body stay beautiful, 
healthy and injury-free in the com- 
ing ski season. 


Hoop teams surprising opponents 


@ Both teams build 
programs on team unity, 
young talent 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


oth the men’s and women’s basket- 
ball teams have surprised opponents 
with youthful talent and experience. 

Despite 2-3 and 1-2 records respectively, 
both programs have begun the season with 
solid performances. 

The men played a strong game against 
powerhouse Roxbury Community College, 
but were unable to pull out the win, falling 
by a score of 88-71. 

NECC trailed by four points at halftime, 
but Roxbury pulled away in the second half. 

Henry Evans led NECC with 14 points 
and five assists, while Arty Hazzard added 
12 points. 

Dan Baker and Harry Budd controlled 
the boards, pulling down 10 and 15 re- 
bounds respectively, while Budd added 10 
points. 

“We're better than our record shows, we 
need to improve our mental and physical 


toughness,” said team member Jessie Mar- 
tin. 

Earlier in the season, the Knights dropped 
a pair to Quinsigamond Community Col- 
lege and UConn at Avery Point. 

They then picked up a win against Bun- 
ker Hill Community College, which had to 
forfeit because of ineligible players. 

The Knights opened up the season with 
a strong win against crosstown rival 
Bradford College. 

NECC played strong defense when they 
needed to pull out a 78-72 win. Tim Carroll, 
who left NECC for the military in 1990, 
made a triumphant return scoring 14 points 
and playing strong post defense. 

Evans was the leading scorer with 23 
points for the Knights, while Rob Rose 
added 11. 

Assistant coach Darren Stratton has seen 
a number of qualities so far this season 
including a stronger team unity. 

“These players are really trying to come 
together as a team,” he said. “They played 
really well as a team against Bradford.” 

Another has been the strong contribu- 
tions from many members of the team. 

Budd, Baker, Hazzard and Rafael Delgado 
have played strong defensively. 

Evans and Paki Philips have been play- 


ing consistently well at the guard position. 

“Henry has really stepped up his game,” 
Stratton said. “He has also taken ona bigger 
leadership role.” 

Being outplayed under the boards has 
been a major concern, as they have been 
out rebounded by 20-30 boards per game. 

“We really need to improve our rebound- 
ing if we hope to beat teams in our divi- 
sion,” Stratton said. 

In what was supposed to be a rebuilding 
year for the women, coach Andrew 
Pittington may not have to do much build- 
ing after all. 

Despite their 1-2 record, the women 
have played solid so far this season and may 
be better than most expected. 

“The thing I love about this team is that 
they haven’t let the two losses affect them,” 
Pittington said. “It has actually brought 
them closer, and they are more determined 
to make the team better.” 

The Knights pulled out their first win in 
an upset over previously unbeaten Roxbury 
Community College, 42-41. 

Damaris Guemero sank two free throws 
in the closing seconds of the game to win 
the game for the Knights. 

Vicki Pierce and Elizabeth Donovan were 
the leading scorers with 11 and 14 points 


respectively. 

Donovan also hit two big three-pointers 
early in the second half. 

“Even after only two games I think we 
have done a pretty good job so far,” said 
team member April Averill. 

The Knights were not as lucky earlier in 
the season as they fell to Community Col- 
lege of Rhode Island, 66-52. 

Elizabeth Donovan led the Knights with 
19 points, while Vicki Pierce added 16 in the 
losing effort. 

The women opened the season with a 
tough loss against Hesser College as they 
were unable to generate much offense fall- 
ing by a score of 51-38. 

Vicki Pierce and Elizabeth Donovan both 
scored 11 points for the Knights. 

“I think we’ve started out better than we 
thought we would,” Donovan said. 


It pays to 
advertise. 
Call our ad line at 


556-3634 to speak to 
an ad rep. today 
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WORKING OUT THE KINKS: Renowned jazz director, Fred Benjamin, leads the Still Point Dancers in preparation for their 25th anniversary performance. 


Dancers get ready for the show 


Choreographer gives 
direction for upcoming 
performance 


By CARLEY THORNELL 
News Editor 


till Point Dancers will celebrate 25 

years in style with a performance ofa 

dance created by a world-famous cho- 
reographer. 

Fred Benjamin, jazz director for the re- 
nowned Alvin Aily American Dance Center 
worked with six of the college’s dancers 
recently to create a piece created solely for 
the Still Point company. 

“Tt was beautiful. It was really quite an 
experience. He’s taught and performed all 
over the world. He’s an international chore- 
ographer and in such demand. He’s used to 
working with New York people,” said Elaine 
Mawhinney, director of the dance program. 

Dance faculty member Adrienne Mincz 
persuaded Benjamin to choreograph a piece 
for Still Point’s 25th anniversary when she 
met him during her involvement with 
Boston’s exclusive Impulse dance company. 

Benjamin flew in from his home in New 
York City to teach the piece, which is cur- 
rently untitled, and flew back after spend- 
ing six hours creating the dance on site. 

“When I see the dancers, I will know 
what direction to take,” Benjamin said. 

What emerged was a jazzy piece with 
strong classical ballet moves. Benjamin also 
picked the music on site. 

The song, by Japanese artist Keiko Matsui, 
has a catchy rhythm which any audience 
will enjoy. 

“We were all kind of nervous at first. We 
didn’t know whether we could handle that 


amount of dancing, but at the end of the 
day, I just felt so energized,” Mawhinney 
said. 

Even though she had bandages on her 
feet, the dance director said she had more 
energy than all semester. 

“The choreography feels good on your 
body. Nice and natural. When you're danc- 
ing it, you get a sense of your whole chest 
opening up,” she said. 

Student Annette Catapano said it was a 
good experience for students to work with 
a different director. 

“Tt was cool to have somebody else with 
a totally different style than what we usu- 
ally have,” she said. 

Things are usually taken one step at a 
time at the college, with little breaks in- 
between to perfect different moves. Ben- 
jamin instead went through his entire rou- 
tine, and they rehearsed it over and over. 

The piece, which will be perfected for the 
dance performance in April, will also be 
performed at the Still Point anniversary 
recital to be held in May. 

To perform the piece during the annual 
first semester student dance performance 
would not do it justice, Mawhinney said. 

The December recital, which is Friday 
and Saturday at 7:30 p.m. in the Sport and 
Fitness Center, will include over 20 works 
choreographed by students who are either 
part of the Still Point company or in the 
dance elective. Most of them are jazz and 
modern numbers. 

This year is one of reflection for 
Mawhinney, who has seen over 850 stu- 
dents go through the dance program. 

Initially beginning with no stage, no 
lights, and 12 students from her Western 
Literature class, she watched her brainchild 
grow to 60 students by the third year and 
the inclusion of a dance facility after five 
years. 
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DANCING DELIGHT: Fred Benjamin and Still Point Dancers in rehearsal. 


“Little by little it kept growing and get- 
ting more money because the program’s 
gotten so big. I just marvel at what it’s done 
for kids,” she said. 

Throughout her 25 year career, 
Mawhinney said she still marvels over the 
small miracles, like helping one student 
with cerebral palsy earn their dance associ- 
ate’s degree and seeing many others who 
were depressed turn their life around. 

She’s planning to write a book on her 
philosophy of “anyone can dance,” and the 
enrichment of movement and music. 

“There’s an incredible spirit that has 
made this program something unique. I 
couldn’t begin to tell you what it has done 


for some kids. It has literally transformed 
lives,” she said 

The following students have choreo- 
graphed works and will appear in the stu- 
dent performance on Dec. 4 and Dec. 5: 

Rich Cronin, Lindsay Merrill, Deanna 
LeClair, Liza Cook, Loren King, Amanda 
Paul, Liz Huberdeau, Michelle Kennedy, 
Annette Catapano, Courtney Waldron, Jes- 
sica Santos, Patrick Connolly, Marian 
Haynes, Michelle Glover, Rachel Houle, 
Angela Jope, Keira Waraska, and Manny 
Reynoso. In addition, Elaine Mawhinney 
will also perform a piece that she choreo- 
graphed herself with original music com- 
posed and performed onstage by Angi Feld. 


